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T O THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 
THE COUNTESS 
b RISTOL, 


MADAM, 


8 me if I do Hot 


praile the brightneſs of 


your eyes, t the richneſs of your 


ſhape, or che uncommon noble- 


neis of your foul. Tam ill at 


compliment, and do not chuſe 


to be every body's echo. 
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Lou know me, Madam, to 


be a modeſt man; but though 


modeſt, 1 am ambitious : T7: 


aſpire to pleaſe readers of taſte 


and talents. If 1 have your. 
ſuffrage, I ſhall have theirs. 


I am, with the moſt perfect 


vencration and reſ pect, 


| l M ADAM, | 
Your Ladyſhip's 
Moſt obedicnt 


Hu ble Servant, 


MARTIN SHERLOCK. 
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AM perſuaded my mother was 


Lin a good humour when 1 was 
made; for it is very hard to put me 


out of temper. If any thing could 


do it, it would be the ſeverity with 


which I have been treated by the 
_ eritics. Mercy on me! how they 
have maul'd me! Their indignation, 


however, has not fa] len ſo much on 
my works as on my perſon. They 


allow my writings merit, but then 


I am the vaineſt creature Dear 


Reader, I hope you don't believe 


them. Sure you dont think there 


ever was luch a character as a vain 


author. 
O that my enemy would publiſh a 


book, ſaid Solomon ! and I always 


ſuſpected that this royal writer had 
uttered 
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vii PREFACE. 


uttered this exclamation while he 
was ſmarting under the criticiſms of 
ſome unmerciful Reviewer. Theſe 
Reviewers have evet been a danger- 


ous ſet of men What 1 diſlike 


moſt in them is their lavage mode of 


attack. They ſhoot at you from. 
behind a tree: you never ſee them. 
However, + believe their policy is 
good. Obſcurity gives weigtit to 


their oracles. If they were known, 


their names alone would kill their 
criticiſins. 

I do not mean this as a 85 cla: ation 
of war againſt them all. I am not 


ſtrong enough fo fight the whole 
8 as England does. There are 
among them men of parts and can- 


dour, who have treated me with 


indulgence, who have ſpared my 


perfon,” wha have done more than 


juſtice to any feeble talent I may 
polleſs, and who have culightened 


me by their remarks. To the other 


| toad L muſt beg leave to ſay, 


they 
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they are guilty of an error in attack. 


ing an author's perſon. It is not 


their province Their duty is to 


inform the public of the merits or 


demerits of his works. It is of im- 
portance to the public to know 


whether a writer ſpeaks truth or 
falſhood, whether he writes ſenſe or 
nonſenſe, It is of no importance to 
it to know whether he 18 a e 


or a vain man. 


To trouve that f am noz à vain 


to my reader. I am forced to begin 


defence, the reader muſt pardon me. 
J have written in Italian, in Engliſh, 
and in French, The Reviewers of 


man, I make two appeals; one to 
thoſe who know me; and they, [ 
am ſure, will bear witneſs in my 


favour. The other appeal ſhall be 


with my own praiſe ; but as it is 
trict truth, and neceſſary for my 


France, of Italy, and England, have 


all agreed in one point, in allowing 


nn 


criticiſed my writings. They have 


e 


me good ta/te, I flake my reputa- 


tion upon this aſſertion, that there 
is not among them all angle excep- 
Zion, it is for my laſt book alone J 
am cenſured as yain. In this laſt 
book, which I publiſned at Paris, I 
have written a letter upon * Taſte. 


In a note on that letter, there is a 


defence of the taſte of this country, 
in which are theſe words: But if 


** theſe letters prove that J have no 


© taſte, I intreat the reader not to 


6 judge àa nation by an individual, 


and to be perſuaded that there are 


e ten thouſand men in England who 
« have more taſte than I.“ Reader, 


is that the language of vanity 5 


3 


* Letter XXIV. 
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LETTER 8 5 


HE King of Pruſlia aſked me, W hat 
was the reaſon there was 10 little 


Genin at this inſtant in Europe? I had 
| often looked for an anſwer to this queſtion 
before, but never could find one, I 
thought, however, it would be making a 
ſorry figure not to ſay ſomething ; fo I 


faid, ** Nature had exhauſted herſelf | in 
« producing his Majeſty.“ This was non 
ſenſe, ?, and od nonſenſe too; but the com- 


pliment at the end of it gave it an air of 


novelty. The King's eye widened. He 
ſaid nothing. 


It is inconceivable how abſurdly n men of 


ſenſe ſometimes talk, and how often they 
_ deceive. themſelves and others by a Jargon 
of words, without ever examining the idea 
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they contain. For God's fake, what do 
men mean by ſaying that Nature exhauſted 
| herſelf in the age of Pericles, and that ſhe 
repoſed to the days of Auguſtus? Weak- 


ened then, by the productions of ſome few 


Geniuſes, ſhe had again need to reſt to the 
_ reign of Leo: and totally worn out, it 


ſeems, under Lewis the Fourteenth, ſhe 


now wants a repoſe of three or four centu- 
ries, to enable her to produce ſomethi ng 
noble and ſplendid. 


How many writers have printed. this 


idea! What they mean by * Nature's s being 
exhauſted” I could never penetrate. 


Some ages ago a man and a woman 


made Homer. This Homer, in every 
reſpect like another man, had the good 
fortune to unite a nice ear, fine feelings, 


and a ſolid judgment, to an extenſive and 
vigorous imagination. Theſe he had given 
him at his birth ; and theſe he improved 
conſiderably by practice. His other ac- 
quirements were the conſequence of con- 


verſation, travel, and an attentive obſer- 


vation of nature. 
Arioſto was born many centuries after. 


He came allo into the world as you and I. 
did; but gifted, like Homer, with a fine 


ear and a br hat imagination. By labour 
and 5 
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and ſtudy he became maſter of the poetica! 
language of his country; and, notwith- 


ſtanding his many and great defects, he is 


juſtly to be reckoned among the firſt Ge- 
niuſes that Nature has produced. 


What connection there is between Ho- 


mer's and Arioſto's coming into the world, 
is a myſtery of which I have not yet been 
able to find the key. 


An honeſt wool-merchant at 3 
got England's glory. How far he might 
have been exhauſted in {o doing cannot 


tell z but how that is to wider another 


wool-merchant at Stratford from getting 
another Shakſpcare this night, is be) ond 


my comprehenſion. 


IT wiſh I knew how men of x genius are 


made, and I ſhould gladly communicate 


the receipt to the world. Every one who 


has paſſed through * Aouſta knows the 
Way that fools are made. It is a cuſtom, 
in the vintage months, for the huſband and 


wife to go to their cellars aſter dinner to 


drink the new wine, and when they are 


both half-intoxicated they make ideots. 


This place is full of naturals; and they 
are almoſt all born nine months after the 


vintage (caſon, 9 5 e 
3 What 


* In Piedmont. 


24] | 
What a digreſſion !—from the bri en 


Genius of Europe to its intellectual 1 ide 
tions. But you know that Letter- Wwriling 
is naturally rambling, and that apology is 
ſufficient. 

His Majeſty talked a great deal about 
Pan He ſpeaks eloquently, and 
attacked our poet with vigeur. He began, 

indeed, with gentleneſs and goodneſs in 


his manner—* You admire Shakſpeare? *” 


* 1 40, Sire, as the greateſt Genius that 
ener eie — “ Permit me to obſerve,” 
* had the condeſcenſion to ſay, © that 
6 when a man undertakes to labour in any 
«6 art, of which the rules are fixed and 
1 determinate, he ought to confine him- 
* {elf to thoſe rules. Ariſtotle—” and then 
be ſpoke for ſome minutes with great 
ſtrength and learning. I ſoon ſaw that 
; Voltaire had corrupted him; and ogy 
I ſaid all I could, conſiſtent with the retpec 
I owed a Royal Opponent, it was to no 
purpoſe. I was always obliged to agree 
that he was right, while I endeavourcd to 
prove that he was wrong. I appealed _ 
from Ariftotle's rules to the tribunal of 
Nature and Reaſon. I inſiſted humbly upon 


the inconteſtrble prerogative of Genius to 
create, 


3 e bad en! i in. my Book. 


-y 


Et 6:1 


- create, and that conſequently Shakſpeare 
had the ſame right to invent a ſpecies of 
poetry that Theſpis had. The attack was 


a la Pruffienne z the defence was d Þ Angloi/e 
—I confeſs ! liked the defence but 1 am 


afraid I was partial. 


He aſked me after, Whether there was 


any ſucceſſor in England to Shakſpeare, 
Newton, and Hume? I ſaid, None. He 
aſked, My was there fo great a dearth of 
literary genius in. a country which had pro- 
| duced fo many great men? I thought this 


queſtion lets difficult to be anſwered than 


his firſt, * The great roads to emolu- 
ments and honours in that country, Sire, 
Kare the Ear and the Houſes of Parlia- 
ment; and therefore every man aims to 
766 ade; himſelf famous by his tongue 


_ © rather than his pen.“ —His Majeſty 
n ſatisfied with this reaſon, 
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haps was ever made, was forming the plan 


ER Nan . 


AVE Women genius? I think they 
have; and J could mention the 
names of ſeveral hving, both in France 


and England, to ſupport my opinion. But 
let us endeavour to have a clear idea of 


what genius is, and every one then may 
decide the queſtion for himſelf, 
Genius is but another word for Inven- 
tion, Create any thing new, that creation 
is a work of genius. The only faculty 5 
neceſſary to create is imagination. To 
produce an elegant, great, or uſeful crea- 


tion, this imagination mult be directed by 
judgment, Genus then 1s the union of a 


found judgment and a ſuperior imagina- 
tion. Originality is its infallible criterion. 

I know of no man that ever exiſted, the 
whole of whoſe genius is not comprehended 


in this deſcription. Archimedes, Newton, 


Shakſpeare, and Richardſon, were only 


ſuperior to other mortals by Rironger judg- 


ments and ſuperior imaginations. . 
The greateſt effort of genius that per- 


of 
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of Clariſſa Harlowe. The ſecond was 
executing that plan, Here then was ge 
nins, upon its moſt elevated and moſt 
extenſive ſcale. The planning and execu— 
tion of * Nourjahad were cqually efforts of 
genius. They differ only in degree. 

The plan of the Iliad was formed in 
Homer's imagination, as that of Alexan- 


der's Ode was formed in Dryden's. 4 
conception and execution of thoſe two 


works were equally eftorts of genius, and 


only differed in degree, n ce Clariſſa and 


Nowjahad. e 
The ſpecies of genius are as infinite as 
its gradations. | TS? LIC Gene ra! Or Adn 1) He 1} . 


Who creates a new minceuvre, proves that 


he has genius. If he ſorms a 3 plan 
for a campaign, he ſhews hi mſelf to be a 


Genius of a ſaperior order: I believe no 


one doubts that Turenne's pretenſions to 


-_ this title are as as jultly founded. as thoſe of 
Homer. Foy 5 | 9 


No men have ſuch frequent and ſuch 


ercat occaſions to difplay genius as Mi- 
niſters have. The man who gave the beſt 


Proof of the ſuperiority of his invention 
wee] | ſince 


Biddulph, The 1 5 ane of the 8 
female Geniultz wal ever Wrote, 15 | 


0 8 1. 
fince this war began, was he who con- 
ceived the idea of the Armed * Neutrality. 


Genius is often ſeen in works of very 
little compaſs : 


Vidit & et wubuit lympha pudica Deum, 


was a line of genius which announced 
Dryden; and Buſby felt it. 


Nocte pluil totd, redeunt ſpeftacula mane, 
 Droijum imperium cum Jove Cæſar habet, 
was a diſtich of genius which announced 
Virgil; and Auguſtus felt it. 
My notion is, that every perſon who : 


has ſtrength of imagination ſufficient to 

produce any thing new, be that produc- | 
tion ever ſo ſmall, is a perſon of genius; 

and that conſequently the inventor of the 
Fayonet and the author of the Sentimental 


Journey were men of genius, as well as 
Shakſpeare and te man who invented the 
art of Printing. 
| have quoted a line wd a lich as 
proofs of genius. 1 will 90 farther, and 
alfert that it Tour often in a 1 


ward: 


Tmparadis'd in one another 5 arms; 


0 8 Milton 
When. 


This, by the way, is an idea that I hazard. 


Eo 1 


| When, like an eagle in a dovecoat, 1 
Flutter'd your Volſcians in Corioli; 
favs Coriolanus. 
Inparadis d and Futter d are ds of 
genius, and none but men of ſuperior 
imaginations could have produced them. 
It would be caſy to write a volume on 
this ſubject; but I have aiready ſald enough 


to prove what J advanced in the beginning 8 


of my Letter, that Women have genius; 

for 1 have ſaid that Sterne had ſme, and 

every man knows Women who had more 
genus than Sterne had. 


Bs LETTER 


UET TER In 


ANY people comſider ſenſibility as 


a part of genius. They miſtake. 


e is a dittiact faculty; very diſ- 


tinct indeed; for it belongs to the ſoul, 


With which genius has no neceflary con- 


nection. Is there any foul in the works 


of Newton or We in the archi- 
tecture of Michael Angelo, or in that of 
Palladio? Yet theſe men's title to genius 
is not to be diſputed. 


What has led | into this error, is - 


85 thei finding ſenſibility in a very eminent 
degree in ſome men of ſuperior imagina- 
tions. Too happy they who unite hem! 


Human Nature is then arrived at her 


higheſt ſummit of * tection 3 ne ey 82. 


no farther. 
Lrequeſt you will remember I am not 


laying down [yſtems, I give you my 
ideas upon certain points, as you deſired; 
and I am now going only to mention my 
own particular taſte, of which you will 


adopt or reject as much as ven think 


Naas 
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1 prefer a man of genius who has ſen- 


ſibility to a man of imagination who has 
not. One ſhould imagine that all the 


world would be of my way of thinking. 


The fact, however, is not ſo; I have 


known many men prefer Horace as * a 


poet to Virgil; and almoſt all the Italians 


prefer Arioſto to Taſſo. Horace had cer- 


tainly a fine fancy, and Arioſto's imagina- 
tion was, no doubt, ſuperior to Tallo's; 
but Tailo has many paſſages that elevate. 
and ſoften the foul, Ariolto ſcarce any. 
And as to Virgil, I confeſs I feel ten times. 
more pleaſure in reading his fourth book, 
and part of his ninth, than 1 do in all the 


odes of Horace. 
It is inconceivab! e la A number of. 


men there are in the world who are totally 
| devoid of ſenſibility. 1 remernber to have 


heard a ſtory in France of a young man, 


_ who juſt came from the country, and went 
with two Ladies to ſee the tragedy of 


Iphigenia. 


is Satires and Epiſtles are out of the queſ.. 
tion: he is only a poet in his Odes, If morality 


was to be conſidered, Horace is to be preferred 


to Virgil; and the author of the Ramblers to 


both of them put together. But this is a ſeparate 


point: - We are talking of them bers w as 


1 1 1 
- Iphigenia. When the whole houſe was 
diſſolved in tears at a very affecting ſcene, 


: the Ladies obferved that their couſin re- 


mained totally unaffected; and one of 
them aſked him, why he did not cry as 
they did. Why,” ſays he, for two 
c reaſons; firſt, I know that what J ſee is 
not true; and next, ſuppoſe it was, what 

ig that to me?” | 
Real fine feelings are a much x rarer giſt 
than is generally imagined. With what 
cold indifference do many people ſee their 
fellow creatures in diſtreſs, and read Cla- 
riſſa, without ſhedding a tear! Clariſſa, 


becauſe they know it is not true; and 


human beings in miſery, becauſe, though 
it ts true, what 18 hat to them! # 


IET TER 


LETTER W. 


7 OU think Voltaire the firſt Bel Eſprit 
that ever lived. So do I. You, 
think he had genius. There I am ſorry 
we differ. If he had, it was ſo little 1 
could never diſcover it; and 1 looked for 
it often. But I can find genius in almoſt 
every page of Shakſpeare. Though I have 
little learning, | ſcarce ever diſcover a 
beauty in Voltaire, without being able to 
tell where the mother-idea of it is to be 
found. _ 
The works of Vole which tha beſt 
| ſhew his genius, if he had any, are Candide 
6: and a Poem which I dare not name. His 
E imagination here was without reſtraint , 
5 and what has it produced? Ridiculous ex- 
3 travagancies and ablurdities that diſguſt. 
© Theſe however are the two productions 
that do moſt honour to his talents, parti- 
cularly the laſt. There are as happy paſ- 
ſages in it for delicacy of wit and brilliancy 
of ſtyle as ever were. read; but the number 
of horrors with which it abounds makes. it 
ſhocking 


L 14 ] 
ſhocking to men of decency, and. difguſt 
ing to-all readers of taſte. 
As to the invention of this poem, every 
one knows that it belongs entirely to. 


Chapelain and Arioſto; as the ground- 


work of Candide 1s e from Swift. 


So that his admirers may give to theſe per- 


formances every other merit they pleaſe ; 


but as to genius, it is out of the queſtion. 


1 am Voltaire's friend and enemy. He 
is a very voluminous and a very unequal! 


author. There is a great deal of good, 


and a great deal of bad in him. His 


writings ſometimes breathe a ſpirit of hu- 
manity, and a love of tolerance, which 
muſt endear him to every reader. His 


ſtyle is charming; always rapid, eaſy, 
brilliant. Diction in writing is like colour- 
ing in a picture; it is the firſt thing that 


ſtrikes, and with moſt perſons the only 
thing. Splendid language and bright 
colours will dazzle ninety-nine people in 
an hundred, captivate their eye and their 
fancy, and impoſe upon their underſtand- 
ing. This has been the grand magic by 
Which this ſeducing writer has . faſcinated 
almoſt all claſſes of readers. No man ever 
wrote with. greater elegance, delicacy, or 


grace. So poliſhed, ſo agreeable, ſo full 
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of the tone of the beſt company, he muſt. 


pleale every perſon who loves mankind, 
who admires wit, and who knows how to 


appreciate the charms of fine writing. 


Turn the medal, and what an unbappy 
reverſe ! Audacious preacher of infidelity, 


malignant calumniator of the molt virtuous 


characters, odious encourager of every 


ſpecies of vice, he ſacrificed ail human and 
divine ideas to his favourite paſſions ; and 
protututed talents, formed to adorn hu- 


manity, to a miſerable love of money and 


of fame. A proſtitute he was, and of the 


moſt deſpicable clais. Born to indepen- 


dence, and poſſeſſed of affluence early in 
life, he could not plead the ſolicitations of 
neceſſity ; and the innumerable paſſages of 


invective, licenuiouſneſs, and trmprety, which 
abound in his works, make him fall an un- 


pitied victim of his own innate baſenck 0 
and depravity. 


Here let it not be nch 1 declaim 


againſt a philoſopher enlightened and hu- 
mane. I declaim agaipſt him becauſe he 
was not humane. Was that man the lover 
of his race who deprived the afflicted of 
their moſt healing balm, and the aged ok 
heir greateſt conſolation? Let the aged 
and affleted anſwer the 38 


lies 


ET EEE or 


„ 


lies the chief alleviation of their ſufferings? > 


Is it not in religion? Was that man then 


the friend of mankind, who endeavoured 


to rob ſo large a portion of it of their 


ſtrongeſt hope, and of their moſt pleaſing 
enjoyments? Was that man the friend of 
mankind, who brought the Chevalier de 
la Barre to be broke alive upon the wheel; 
and who ſowed unhappineſs through the 
world as far as he propagated immorality ? 


His tragedies, you'll ſay, are moral and 


inſtructive. And why are they? Becauſe 
to fill them with noble ſentiments and 
ſound morality was the moſt likely method 


to infure their ſucceſs. Individuals love 
their own private vices. Bodies of men 


ever love and countenance virtue. A 
romance or poem is written for an indivi- 


dual in the dark. A tragedy is addreſſed 
to a collective body in the face of day. 
He knew all this, and, deſirous only to 
pleaſe every palate, he ſerved up virtue ta 


the virtuous, and vice to the debauched, 


and gave to both the highelt ſeaſoning a. 
luxuriant fancy could compoſe. 
It you will permit me to follow this 


metaphor and return to his talents, I will 
| ſay, Voltaire was a great literary cook. 
Gen him good 1 no man knew better 


ho W 


[AY 5 


how to dreſs them. But they mut be 


given him, for he was not rich enough to 
provide them himſelf. 


Don't you think bis works reſemble 


_ Corinthian braſs? He took the gold of 
Shakſpeare, Virgil, Corneille, Racine, Art- 


oſto, and Pope, and the filver of La Fare, 


Chaulieu, Fontenelle, and Hamilton, and 
_ melted them together in the crucible of his 


brain. The metal produced was neither 


pure, nor gold, nor filver; it was braſs ; 
but it was Corinthian braſs, | 


LETTER 
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UT Voltaire's quantity aſtoniſhes. It 
never aſtoniſhed me. He made 
verſes at twelve years old. By eghteen 
he had publiſhed works, and was intro- 
duced by Ninon d'Enclos to the moſt 
poliſhed people of Paris. From eighteen 


to eighty - four he never ceaſed to labour; 


and is it aſtoniſting that in ſixty-two years 


he produced about ſix good volumes ? 
Will any impartial man ſay that there are 
more than ſix volumes of his forty which 


are really worth mentioning ? 

Is there an advantage that an author can 
have that this man wanred ? Born inde- 
pendent ; ſituated at Paris; protected by 


the great; courted, I may fay, by Sove- 
_ reigns; his works purchaſed with avidity 


by bookſellers; devoured with greater 


avidity by the public; the advantages of 
learning, travel, and iv long a life; what 


an aſſemblage of happy circuraftances !. [s 


it prodigious that one-ſixth part of his 
works is worthy of praite ? 


J think 


(38 1 

I think Dryden was a man of better 
parts than Voltaire. But how different 
their ſituations in life! The one never 
obliged to enter his cabinet, till to enter 
it gave him pleaſure; the other ſat ſhiver- 
ing at his table, with famine ſtaring him 
in the face if he did not produce his four 
plays at the end of a year: one enjoying 
every luxury of life; the other in want of 
all its neceſſaries: Dryden living in a cli- 
mate unfavourable to fancy, and certainly 

forced to live upon malt liquors, which 
almoſt kill the imagination: the meat and 
manner of dreſſing it, the milk, cheeſe, 
and butter, and every Site article of liſe, 
decidedly conducing to thicken the blood, 
clog its motion, and conſequently to deaden 


= the fancy. Voltaire breathing a pure and 


vivilying air; no heavy liquors; no groſs 
nouriſhment; every article of life the very 
reverſe of what it is in England. The 
French poet living on the theatre of Europe 
(a moſt important circumſtance) ; the 
Engliſh poet confined to the Britiſh domi- 
nions. It Voltaire, at a ſupper, produced 
four happy lines, in ſix weeks they had 
gone farther than Dryden's fame will poſ- 
ſibly ever reach: his language univerſally 

underſtood ; his merit of conſequence uni- 
VvVerſallx 


r | 
verſally fell. Every thing that tends to 
_ raiſe and quicken the ſpirits is of uſe to a 
man who works from fancy; and what 
raiſes the ſpirits higher than the idea of 
univerſal admiration ? Every circumſtance 
in France is favourable to talents : every 
circumſtance is againſt them in England, 
except one. | They are recompenſed here 
m a manner unknown to any other nation. 
The Earl of Southampton gave Shakſpeare 
more in one preſent than Voltaire ever 
received from al} the nobility of France, 
Dr. Robertſon received, I dare ſay, fix 
times as much for his Hiſtory of Charles V. 
as he could have got for it in any other. 
capital in Europe, ſuppoſing the book had 
been written in the language of the country. 
Rewards like theſe conquer climate and 
every other difadvantage. Butpoor Dryden 
lived in a worthleſs reign, and was too 
happy not to die literally by hunger, as 
0 his contemporary Otway did. 
All the ideas in theſe two laſt letters 
may be falſe. Perhaps they may make 
trus ones are! in you. : 


LETTER 
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"LETTER . 


« IHE Henriade is a finer epic poem 
than the Iliad, the Eneid, the 
6 Jeruſalem Delivered, or than the Para- 


4. diſe Loſt.“ 


Well faid, Lord Cheſterficl I like a 
man that has an opinion 6 6 his own; 
and this opinion was poſitively his tord- 


ſhip's, unleſs, as I have more than once 
deen tempted to ſuſpect, he ſtole it from 


Voltaire. 


Io ſu Pport this ſingular 1 be 
ſays, It is all good (eule from beginning 


to end.“ So it is; and ſo is the Hiſtory 
of Lewis the Fourteenth; but that does 
not make it un epic poem. Lord Cheſter- 


field might have ſaid a great deal more in 


its favour without annihilating poor Ho- 


mer, Virgil, Milton, and Taſſo. But he 


ſeems to me to have loved Greek as little 


as a Frenchman does; and I am not ſure 


that he had quite talents enough to praiſe 


well. Richardſon remarks very juſtly, 


that poverty of genius is the reaſon that. 


men 


21M -3 
men can't praiſe one woman but by rob 
bing the reſt. 

The noble writer might have courted 
this author much better, becauſe more 
truly, by ſaying, the Henriade is a fine 
poem, written with elegance, correctneſs, 
and dignity. The diction is rich and 
ſplendid, the thoughts juſt, the ſentiments 
noble, and the verſification as harmonious 
as French verſification can be. He might 
have told him ; Your poem, notwithſtand- 
ing its points and antitheſes, has leſs de- 
| fects than either the Æneid or the Had ,— 
and (this he need not have told him, but 
he ſhould have thought it) —it's only ma- 
terial faults are want of intereſt, want of 
_ enthuſiaſm, and want of original beauties. 
Some of his * Portraits are brilliant 
and bold, The Death of + Coligny, the 
deſcripiion of the I Maſlacre and of the 
| I Temple of Love, deſerve the warraeſt 
Ppraiſe. 

Theſe are the beſt paſſages i in his poem; 
and they are truly excellent. However, 
I cannot think 1 they are ſufficient to eclipſe 
the 


19 particularly that of the Duke of Guiſe, 
Chant III. + Chant II. {I Ibid. 
$ Chant IX. 8 | 


[23] 
the greateſt works that England, Italy, 
and Greece can boaſt of, Indeed my 
Lord Cheſterfield ſeems to have doubted 
himſelf of the truth of his aſſertion, for, 
forgetting his wonted good-breeding, he 
has recourſe to ſome of Lord Peter's“ 
arguments, and abuſes groſsly every one 
who preſumes to differ from him in 
opinion. 


* Tale of a Tub. 


LETTER 
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LETTER vn 


DO not know any writer whoſe irony is 
equal to Voltaire's for edge and poliſh ; 
nor do I know any writer who poſſeſſed 


the Graces in a more eminent degree than 
he did. There is an elegance in his man- 
ner, and a delicacy in his turns, which 
cannot be ſurpaſſed, I ſhall give here two 
ſhort ſpecimens, in a Letter, and a guatrain, 


You know that to have merit in any 


literary line, was ſufficient to excite the 


envy and hatred of this extraordinary man. 


M. le Prefident de Pompignan, author of 
Dido, and a poet of rea! talents, had the 
misfortune to be ſingularly diſagreeable to 
M. de Voltaire, who, according to his 


uſual cuſtom, without reſpect to truth or 


decency wrote a number of violent and 
atrocious calumnies againſt him. The 
brother of this Gentleman, who, as well as 
1 recollect, was in the army, ſent a Letter 
to the Satiriſt, in which he told him, that, 
if cver he wrote againſt any of his family ö 
again, he Mould cut off his. ears, M. de 


Choiſeu! 
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. Qhoiſeul was then in the miniftry : ; and 
Voltaire ſent him the fol! owing Letter: 


„ Monſieur, 


% Tout le ſang de pompignan m'en 
* yeut; Pun m' Ecorche les Oreilles depuis 


* vingt ans; Vautre me marque recem- 
@ ment qu'il veut me les couper. Charges 
vous de ce ſpadaſſin, Monſieur; & mb. 
e me chargerai de Vecorchenr ; car enfin 
je veux conſerver mes oreilles, ne ſeroit 
ce que pour entendre tout le bien qu'on 
8 di de votre miniſtere. 


40 Je ſuis, Moaſieur, Nc. 


n that a charming Leiter? Yau fe 


he was almoſt frightened out of his wits; 


for he was a very timorous man. But 


with what addreſs does he concea! his 

terrors! and at the ſame time how in- 

genious, lively, and graceful is his addreſs 
to the Miniſter to preſerve his cars! 


M. de la Borde was going on a viſit to 


Ferney ; Madame du Barry begged of 
him to give Voltaire two kittes from her, 


He ſeat her, in return, theſe four lines: 
<a deux baifers fur la fin de ma vie 
Del p. i: eport dagnez vous menvoyer / 


Al ! Cen eft trop, adorable ge tie, 


Je ſerois mort a pla Air ai Pr emer. 
Vol. = . Only 


7 0. | 


: Only think of theſe verſes, when he y was 
almolt eighty ! 


If I had a mind to quote blemiſhes and 
abominations, God knows there is a plen- 


tiful crop of them in his works. But, 
beſides that I do not chuſe to preſent any 
thing offenſive to my reader's imagination, 


nor to pollute my own, pages, 1 have 


more pleaſure in Pang: out beauties than 5 
faults. 


I love to praiſe with reaſon on my 2 ” 


The unfortunate Princeſs of Brunſwick, 
ho was married to the Prince Royal of 


Pruſſia, was condemned, for conjugal in- 
 Hidelity, to perpetual confinement in the 
oy of Stetin, where you know the now 


The King always liked this Princeſs. 


She ſent to France for a handſome gown. 
All French goods pay very high _ in 
the Pruſſian dominions; and when the robe 

arrived, the officer of the cuſtoms refuſed 
to ſend it to the Princeſs till he had received 
the duty. She ſent him a very civil meſ- 
ſage, requeſting he would bring the ſtuff, 


and that ſhe would give him the money. 


As ſoon as ſhe had taken it from him, and 
locked it up, ſhe flew upon him, and gave 
him two. moſt violent boxes in the face 


The 
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The man complained to the King; faid he 
vas diſhonoured, and demanded redreſs, 
His Majeſty wrote the following deter- 
mination. 


La perte du droit accile ſera ſur mon 


* compte. La robe reſtera à la Princeſſe. 
Les deux ſoufflets à celui qui les a regus. 

Quant au pretendu deſhonneur Yen | 
releve le plaignant : jamais Lapplication 

d'une belle main n'a pu deſhonorer la 
” face d: un douanier. _ 


Bo FxkD ERIC. 
Er nah this decifion i is pretty generally 


| known, I give it you here, that you may 
__ compare Voltaire's manner with the King 
| of Pruſſia's. They are both of the ſame 
| ſchool; but there is a ſhade between 
them, which 1 defy language to expreſs, 


though it is very 8 and "ey 
eaſily felt. 


„ E 


LETTER VII. 


R. Addiſon was a very fine writer 
ealy, elegant, graceful, and po- 


kſhed. He has written * profeſſedly on 


wit; and after having remarked that no 


author had entered into the bottom of this 
matter, he has, with great judgment, di- 
_ vided his ſubject into three parts. All that 
he ſays upon mixed and falſe wit appears 

to me to be perfect. 1 cannot ſay I think 
him en y happy 1 in what he 058 on true 
Wit. 


He begins with i that Mr. 


1 has an admirable reflection upon 
the difference between wit and judgment, 
whereby he endeavours to ſhew the reaſon 
why they are not always the talents of the 
fame perſon. His words are as follow): 


„And Þ hence, perhaps, may be given 


ET. ſome reaſon of that common obſervation, 


6 that 


* 


= * Speer,” No. 58, and the fine flowing 
Papers.” | 
I Becauſe Mr. Locke Ie mid hore: that men 
who bave a great deal of wit have not always the 
i cleareſt 
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& that men who have a great deal of wit 
and prompt memories, have not always 


& the cleareſt judgment, or deepeſt reaſon. 
For wit lying moſt in the aſſemblage of 
ideas, and putting thoſe together with 

e quickneſs and variety, wherein can be 


found any reſemblance or congruity 


wt Lf? to make WP! pleaſant pictures 
7 „ and. 


| 3 ; and becauſe he has ſaid alittle 


after, that judgment, on the contrary, lies quite on 


_ the other fide, many people have underſtood that he 
meant that wit and judgment were at variance, 


and that they were never, or at leaft very ſeldom, 


to be met together. If people ſpeak about ord- 


nary Wits, I give up the queſtion ; but if they 


mean Wits of the giſt rank, I contend for the dire - 


conirary of this aſſertion; and [ affucm, that though 


a man may have an infallible Judgment without 
poſſoſſing a particle of wit, it is imp-{ſible for bini 
to have wit without judgment; and that ſo far 
_ from judgment's being oppoſite to wit, it is its 
conſtant companion, and abſolutely infopareblo 


from it, Who do you think, Reader, were the 


three greateſt Wits of this country? I believe you . 


will anſwer, Swift, Congreve, and Mr. Sheridan, 
Which of thoſe three men wanted judgment ?. 


When the fancy has diſcovered a relationſhip 


| between two remote ideas, furely the judgment 
muſt determine whether the diſcovery be a juſt one. 
If there is not judgment to decide for the fancy, 
ſhe operates at random, and for one juſt trait of 
wit that ſhe produces, the will produce ten falſs 


ones. 


5 „ 
Do and agreeable viſions in the fancy; jndg 4 
ment, on the contrary, lies quite on the 
other fide, in ſeparating carefully one 
* from another, ideas wherein can be 
found the leaſt difference, thereby to 
© avoid being miſled by ſimilitude and by 
© affinity to take one thing for another. 
** This is a way of proceeding quite con- 
© trary to metaphor and alluſion; wherein, 
for the moſi part, hes that entertainment 
and pleaſantry of wit which ftrikes ſo 
* hvely on the fancy, and is therefore 0 
te acceptable to all people. 
Mr. Addiſon adds to than, by way "Bp 

: explanation, that every reſemblance of 
ideas is not that which we call wit, unleſs 

* {t be ſuch an one that gives delight and 
fſurprize to the reader: theſe two pro- 

+ erties ſeem eſſential to wit, mere par- 

0. ticularly the laſt of them.” I have the 
good fortune to think intirely with Mr. 
Addiſon, that thoſe two properties are 
eſſential to wit ; but, ſpeaking with all the 
deference due to ſo great a man, I do not 
think it is more particularly the laſt of 
them ; I think it 1s more e the 
2 : 
When 1 OR to differ from uch a an 


author as this, | write with diffidence ; 
5 but. 


N 
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but Locke uy juſtly advanced that © no 


« deference is to be paid to authority ;” 
and I explain myſe!f by an inſtance: when 


Othello ſays, 


« caught by the throat, the uncircum- 
5 ciſed dog, 
„And ſmote him thus ;” 


Jam ſure no man living ever ſoreſaw the 


cloſe. And ſmote ſum thus is a very hign 


degree of ſurprize ; hut it gives no delight, 
| and no one ever thought of calling it wit. 


There is generally a pecuhar zune | 


and perſpicuity in the illuſtrations of this 
great critic, which render them at once 


agreeable and inſtructive. I am not ſure, 


| that I am not miſtaken here; but What 
does the reader think? To ſupport and 


illuſtrate bis idea that ia riſe more particu- 


larly 1 is eſſential to wit, he ſays, Thus 


„when a poet tells us the boſom of bis 
miſtreſs is as white as ſnow, there is no 
* wit in the compariſon (becauie there is 


„no ſurpriſe) : but when he adds, with a 
** ſigh, that it is as cold too, it then grows 
; 5 into wit,“ (becauſe this laſt is unex- 
pected.) [ confeſs, this idea appears to 
me to be totaily falſe. Who ever heard of 
K ſighing Wait ? 18 Romeo a Wit? No; 


but Mercutio is. I! a man's mM < the 
$94 | 3 * boſom 


i OO, 3 

« boſom of his miſtreſs is as white as ſnow, 

but alas! it is as cold too,” be unt, there 

never was a wittier poet than Petrarch, 

Yet I do not reinember to have ever heard 

that Petrarch was a Wit. Delight is inſe- 
parable from wit, and gaiety is the con- 

Haat companion of delight *. 

This is all that Mr. Addiſon has faid of 
true wit, and this is the ſingle example 
he has given of it : this, I aſk his pardon, 
appears to me to be no example at all. 

He afterwards quotes Dryden's defini- 
tion of wit, which he very judiciouſly f 
condemns, as not being ſo properly a de- 

finition of wit as of good writing in general. 
It is (ſays Dryden) a propriety of words 

and thoughts adapted to the ſubject.” 

Is it not extraordinary that 0 ſagacions a 

. writer as Addiſon did not ſee, that, in con- 

PE Es demning | 


N Read over what Locks has ſaid in the begin- 
ning of this Jetter, and you will find the words 
| pleaſant, agreeable, entertainment, peaſantry, lively. 
There 1s nothing like this in a lover's faying, his 
miſtreſs's boſom is as cold as ſnow. 
He might have condemned Pope's along with 
it, and nearly for the fame reaſon ; 


Frue wit is nature t0 advantage ireſv'g.” a: 
Pope's definition in proſe is no better than his 
definition in verſe; It is a quick conception, 
* and an caſy delivery.“ TED 5 


demning Dryden, he was paſſing judgment 
upon himſelf? Liſten to him in the very 
next paragraph. ; 
„ Bouhours, whom 1 look upon to be 
a the moſt penetrating of all the French 
ce critics, has taken pains to ſhew, that it 
ce js impoſſible for any thought to be beau- 
&« tiful which is not juſt, and has not its 
foundation in the nature of things; that 
4. the baſis of all wit is truth; and that no 
thought can be valuable of which good 
<« ſenſe is not the ground-work. Boileau 
has endeavoured to inculcate the fame 
* notion in ſeveral parts of his writings, 
both in proſe and verſe. This is that. 
„natural way of writing, that beautiful 
«* fimplicity, which diſtinguiſnes the an- 
„ cients, and which nobody deviates from 
but thoſe who want ſtrength of genius to 
* make a thought ſhine in its own native 
* beauties. Poets, who want firength of 
« genius to give that majeſtic ſimplicity to 
« Nature,” &c. Nobody, 1 believe, de- 
nies any part of this; but what has it to 
do particularly with wit? Are not truth 
and good ſenſe the neceſſary ground- work 
of every ſpecies of excellent compolition ? 
And 1s not all this as trus of go writ ng in 
general, as it is of wit? But of all the ideas 
C5. 3 


[34] 
that were ever thought of, what has wit to : 
do with a majeſtic ſimplicity ? Wit and 
| Majeſty are almoſt * oppolites. Simplicity, 
allow, is the firſt grace of every work of 
every ſpecies. But there are different ſorts 
of fimplicity; and that which belongs pe- 
culiarly to wit is a + Brilliant ſimplicity, 
8 and not a mays ſeſtic one. 


1 E T. 


5 They met once in the King of Pruſſia. 

_ + Brilliancy ever had, and ever ought to | have, 
a powerful effect upon mankind, No eye can be 
inſenſible to the luſtre of the diamond. All that 
can be guarded againſt is receiving falſe brilliant 
for true, As a falſe ſtone highly poliſhed will 
deceive an ignorant eye; ſo a falſe thought in 
iplendid language will dazzle and impoſe on an 
uncultivated imagination. A pun” (fays Dr, 
Johnſon) % was the Cleopatra for which Shak- 
4 ſpeare loft the world. Antony loſt the world 
for Cleopatra, and loft it to Auguſtus ; but to 
whom did Shakſpeare loſe it? If the Auguſtus 
cannot be named, Pr. ee $ brilliant Io is 
falſe wit, 


Im 
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LETTER: IX. 


IT is compounded of Imagination 
V and Judgment. So 1 ſaid genius 
was. Yet wit and genius are not two 
ſimilar faculties which differ only in degree; 
the y are very diſtinct. A. found judgment : 


is equally neceſſary to both; but the ima- 


gination in a man of genius differs not only 
in magnitude from the ſame faculty in a 


man of wit, but ſcems to ms to be almoſt 


of a different ſpecies. In many reſpects 
they reſemble each other, but the effential 


difference which I think ſeparates them is 


heat. Allow me a familiar! image, and I'll 


make my meaning clear. Wit reſembles 
2 lively French lap-dog; genius a high- 


bred Engliſh fox- hound : genius reſembles 
a conflagration; wit an artificial firework :_ 
or, if you chuſe a higher and perhaps a 


- juker alluſion, genius may be compared 
do a torrent of lava, and wit to a hvely 


limpid. rivulet. 

The object of wit is to pleaſe ; the ob- 
ject of genius is to invent. There never 
Vas a man of genius. who was not a deep 

 thiaker: : 
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E 
thinker : people may have wit who never 
think deeply; witneſs a hundred women 
who are full of wit, and who are incapable 
of deep thinking. Wit' is pretty ; genins 
is ſublime : that charms; tnis tranſports ; 
wit ſparkles ; genius blazes : that gives 
pleaſure ; this gives rapture. We love 
wit; we revere genius. The lips of wit 
are dreſſed in ſmiles, as were the lips of 
Sterne and Voltaire ; the brow of genius is 
plowed with wrinkles, as you fee in the 
buſts of Newton and Archimedes. Wit's 
laurels flouriſh while they are protected by 
Novelty ; the bays of genius acquire freſh- 
+ neſs by the lapſe of years. Am ] partial, 
or am I true? Perhaps I deceive myſelf, 
but I mean to be juſt; Shakſpeare's repu- 
tation increaſes daily, while Voltaire $ fame 
is hourly decaying. 

I have faid that heat appears to me to be 
the quality that diſcriminates genius from 
wit. A man may be witty in a very 
eminent degree, and not have a ray of that 
vigorous and vivifying warmth which is 
neceſſary to impregn the fancy. Few men 
had more wit than Pope; yet wanting, 
like Voltaire, that male energy and burning 
glow, which alone diſtinguiſh the true- 
born genius, he never cam be ranked but 
I. 


5 VM 


5 
in a ſecondary claſs. Compare him with 
Dryden. And ſince he thought proper to 
enter the liſts with that poet, in writing an 
ode on St. Cecilia's day, let thoſe two odes 
determine between them. One is the cool, 
tame, pretty rivulet; the other the Veſu- 
vian torrent I ipoke of oh 
The evident criterion of warmth in a 
writer is his heating his reader. And were 
to decide from my own feelings I ſhould 
ſay, that Shakipeare and Homer were the 
firſt poetic geniuſes that ever wrote; and 
that Corneille” s genius was ſuperior o 
Racines. 
From all this diſſertation on wit and 
genius, it is pretty evident on which ſide 
the ſuperiority lies. But let not the Wit 
be diſcontented with his lot; perhaps it is 
the milder of the two. As works of genus 
are difficult to be produced, fo they are not 
ealy to be eſtimated. A trait of wit is 
produced in an inftant ; an inſtant is ſuffi 
cient to determme its value. The admi- 
ration acquired by genius is partial and 
ſlow ; the ſucceſs of wit is rapid and uni- 
verſal. Richardſon is not yet arrived at the 
fulneſs of his glory; Voltaire gained ad- 
mirers as faſt as he got readers. Wit is 
zeliſhed- by Yer claſs of mankind ; while 


heaven- . 


"RI 
heaven born genius is taſted but by few. 
Some months gave Sterne more reputation 
than Milton acquired in many years; and 
had it not been for a man of wit, perhaps 
the author of our ſublimeſt poem would 
have been {till but little known. 
Gray beautifully ſays; 
„Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean. 
e rt; Wy 
Full many a flower! is born to bluſh 
<6 unſeen, 21 8 
<« And waſte its ſweetnel on the deſart 
LN ar, | | 
And, as many a genius remains unculti- 
vated and unregarded in the world; ſo it 
is more than probable that many a Para- 


95 


diſe Loſt lies neglected for want of Ad. oY 


diſons to point out their merits. | 
There are a hundred ſpecies of wit. It : 
would be eaſy to mention them all; but it 
would be ulele(s, unleſs 1 iluſtrated each 
by a quotation. This would coſt me a 
great deal of time and labour. I have the 
higheſt reſpe& for my reader; but I muſt 
 xequeſt his permiſſion to 3 thus to ano- 
ther en. 
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LETTER XL 


IIR, ays a man to Swift, I have a mind 
to (et up for a Wit. Sir, ſays Swift, 


I adviſe you to fit down again. This was 


very good advice, particularly in this 


country, where, that fame author has ob- 


ferved, not one man in ten thouſand has 


wit. Almoſt every body is witty in France. 


Why then there, and not here? The reaſons. 


are purely phyſical; for Engliſhmen ought 


to have twenty times more wit than 
Frenchmen. 


Ideas are the matter at a wit is 


made, and the Engliſh have infinitely 


more ideas than the French. This ariſes 


from their early education, from their 


being a more reading people, & c. You 


| fee this is a very ftrong reaſon why the 


Engliſh ought to be mores to the French 


in this point. 


But if ideas are the . ſancy is 
the inſtrument which operates on thoſe 
materials, and here comes in the ſupe- 


riority of the French. Their fancies are 
kvelier, brighter, and quicker, 


The 


T7: 1 


The force of the imagination depends a 


great deal on the affluence of the animal 
ſpirits; its brightneſs, on the refinement 


of thoſe ſpirits; and its quickneſs, on the 


celerity of their movement. Now, in point 
of copiouſneſs of ſpirits, the Engliſh, I. 
believe, have the advantage of the French. 


A bull has more ſpirits in him than an ape; 
but the ape's ſpirits are always in motion, 
and it is very difficult to move the bull's. 
This, you ſee, is a caſe in point; and John 


Bull, I am perſuaded, has a greater quan- 
tity of ſpirits than Jack Singe. But the 
Frenchman's ſpirits are more refined and. 


quicker in their motions than ours, and 


this for a number of reaſons, I ſhall here | 


mention ſome of the principal. 


A4 Frenchman never taſtes malt liquor 
he eats no butter, and his bread is light: 


the meat in France is not near ſo fat as it is 


here, and it is much better dreſſed: the 
ſauces are poignaut, and not greaſy ; he 


eats a great deal of ſoup and light vege- 
tables; he drinks in moderation as much, 


wine and water as is neceflary to dilute his 
cinner, and then he takes as much. goed 


wine, coffee, and liqueurs, as is neceſſary 
to heat his ſtomach, and quicken the cir- 


culation of his blood, and no more, Add : 
8 5 „„ 
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E 
to this the pureneſs of the air, and the light 
ſociety of the moſt amiable women in the 
world, in which he paſſed to much of his 
time; and you will ſee reaſons enough why 
his ſpirits ſhould be quicker in their motion 


and more refined than ours, 


0 need not mention how oppoſite our 


manner of living is; the quantities of 


blood-food we eat, the quantity of bad 
wine we drink, the groſſneſs of our atmoſ- 
phere, nor many other cauſes that hinder 


the celerity of our fancies, and conſe- 
quenily impede conſiderably the vivacity, 
of our wit. 


However, the Engliſh do not think 


much of the ſuperiority of the French in 


this article, They pique themſelves on 


having better ſenſe and more learning 
than their neighbours ; ; and they have more 


ſenſe and learning. The French allow 
this, and it does not give them any un- 


eaſineſs They value themſelves on being 


wittier and more amiable than the Engliſh ; 
and they are wittier and more amiable, 


When a Frenchman has knowledge, and 


is grown a little ſteady, his company is 


_ delightful ; when an Engliſhman has fancy 


and good manners, his ſociety is enchant- 
ing. I always thought that thoſe two | 
nations, 


46 1: 


nations, blended together, » would produce 


Perfection in every thing. 


Jo return to wit. If a man is full of 


quick and refined ſpirits; if he has a 


number of ideas, and if he has a ready and 


found judgment to determine the juſtneſs 


of a combination as ſoon as it is made, 
that man cannot fail to have wit. If he 
exerciſes his fancy much in this way, it 


will acquire a great facility from practice; 
and he will often be witty almoſt without 


knowing it. This is another reaſon why 

the French have wit; they are continually. 
running after it. 1 need not tell you why 
they ſeck it fo much. You know nothing 
picales more than wit does ; and the whole 


nation has a defire to pleaſe. 


I knew an odd fellow, who told me | 
that, whenever he had a mind to be witty, 
he fed himſelf for it ſome time before; as 


they do game-cocks, to make them fight. 


lire, Sir,” faid he, ( upon eggs, oylters, 
cream, jellies, barley-broth, ſucculent 


„ foods of all ſorts, and drink porter. 


© This fills me with blood and ſpirits ; but 


at the ſame time it fills me with groſs 


% humours and 1 am as dull as an Al- 
„ derman, I then take a medicine or 
ys iwo, which carries off thy « coarſer and 

bas * heavier 


„„ 

© heavier parts of thoſe fluids: the fpirits 
« by. this, you ſee, become purified and 
refined; it only remains to put them in 
« motion; and this I do by a page of 
40 Shakſpeare, a ſprightly companion, a 
good gallop in 2 poſt-chaiſe, by muſic, 
coffee, or applying a napkin ſteeped in 
« ſpirits of wine or brandy to my forehead. 
„am then as witty as an angel, and 
happy is the man or woman that comes 
in my way—while the fit laſts.“ This 
was an eccentric fort of Being; but 1 
thought there was good ſenſe in what he 


faid. 


Another thing in England which deadens . 


our fancies is, that ſurly ſpirit, Melan- = 
_ * choly, bakes our blood, and makes it 
 & heavy, thick; which, in France, runs 

< tickling up and down the veins, making 
e that ideot Laughter hold men's eyes and 
* ftrain their checks to idle merriment.” 
I quote Shakipeare as a philoſopher ; and 
you ſee he ſays melancholy clogs the mo- 
tion of the blood, and conſequently, if 
my ſyſtem be a juſt one, annihilates 
fancy. Gaiety, on the contrary, acce- _ 
lerates the motion of the ſpirits, and is at 
once = the promoter and ſupporter of wit, 


For 


Tal 


For this wid, and a thouſand others, I 
_ ſhall conclude with a moral Se 
in the words of an amiable * poet: | 


« Let's be gay, | 
„ While we may,” 


&c. &c. &c. 
f 9 Gay, | 3” 
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HE world is unjuſt to polite writers, 
It ſays they are only entertaining; 


but that, being of no ſolid utility to man- 
kind, they do not merit a place in the firſt 


rank of authors. If it be true that they 


are of no benefit to ſociety, I ſhall moſt 


readily agree that they are entitled to a 


very ſmall degree of efteem. To do good 


ought to be the great object of every 


_ worthy being; and the author « r artiſt who 


loſes fight of this object, os his talents ; 


what they may, muſt always be looked 
upon in an inferior light. 


V hoever gives innocent pleaſure, does 


good. And if theſe writers had no other 
merit, that alone would entitle them to a 


certain degree of conſideration from the | 


World. But they appear to me to benefit 
5 mankind more than any other claſs of 


authors; and Feen, | think they 


deſerve a degree of public favour propor- 


tioned to the advantages 1 gains 
by their labours. 5 
Aſk any man, Who are the writers of 


the bigheſt . ? He will anſwer, 


_ Hiftor ans. 
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Hiſtorians. He has anſwered a "queſtion 
which he has never examined; and which, 
probably, he learned by rote before he 
was able to examine it. Aſk him a ſecond, 

and he will prove what Ladvance. Defire 

him to tell you, whether he has received 
more pleaſure and uſeful inſtruction from 

Mr. Addiſon's Spectators, or from Dr. 

Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles the * Fifth, 
and I will venture to ſay he will anſwer, 

if he reflects a little, From the Spectators. 
Aſk him then which of thoſe two authors 

works have done moſt good to the people 
of the preſent age, men and women ; and 
which will do moſt good to all ſucceeding. 
ages; if he is capable of judging coolly, 

and knows the world, I am —_— he 

: will anſwer, Mr. Addiſon. 

All the ideas which have ever paſſed 
through my head, may have paſſed, for 

aught 1 know, through the heads of a 
| thouſand other men; and are, for aught 1 


| can tell, printed in a hundred books. 
What I have Juſt ſad, and what lam 


going 
1 mould be very 605 that any one ſhould. 


0 imagine I meant here to detract from Dr. Ro- 
bertſon's merits. I am not ignorant that he has 


great and eniverſat fame eren Europe; and 
I well know chat he deſerves it. 


and fold underſtanding. 
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going to ſay, may have often been faid 
and written already. I ſhall not deny 
that, becauſe 1 do not Know it to be true. 
I ſhall only affirm, that 1 have copied no 
man, and that all 1 fay, good and bad, 


is drawn from myſelf, and from my own 


obſervation. I have looked upon the world 


a good while, and I believe I know it. I 


read formerly a few good books; and 


chance has procured me advantages which 


do not happen to every body; thoſe of 


converſing with a number of the moſi 


poliſhed and moſt enlightened perſons now 


living. From all that I have ever been 


able to collect from reading, ſeeing, think- 
ing, and converſation, I have long ſince 
laid it up as a fixed concluſion in my 


mind, that refined taſte and elevated. 


morals. were mot intimately connected, 


and that conſequently the man who pro- 


motes the one, does infinite ſervice to the 
cauſe of the other. 


Good ſenſe is the foundation of morality 


as well as of * taſte; and the firit point 


towards perfecting both is acquiring a zult 


The 


54 * 8 Tout doit tendre au von ſens.” 


95 Scribendi recte apy eft principium & fore,” 
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The great leading principles of taſte are 
alſo the firſt principles in morals. * De- 
cency and truth are equally efſential to 
both; and what I ſay is ſo certain, that 
| thoſe two ſentences which have been ſo 
often quoted as principles of taſte, are 
found in two epiſtles which are written 

entirely on moral ſubſects. | 
A very conliderable part of the young 
men of this. country run into vice, not 
from natural vicious inclinations, but from 
want of knowing how to diſpoſe of their 


time. If they had a taſte for letters and 


for the arts, that would open to them a 
never-failing fountain of amuſement; and, 
at the ſame time that it afforded them en- 

tertainment, would, by refining their un- 
derſtandings, and rolithing their imagina- 


„ tions, make them loath the low pleaſures 
r of ot and debauchery, 1 in which they now 


 valte their time, and deſtroy their confti- 

. 

Another 1 of taſte is that of 

awakening the feelings. Few men are 

born without feeling ; but it lies dormant 

= in many; in many it is perverted; and in 
e e 3 


„„ Quid verum atque decens.” 


„Rien n'eſt beau que le vrai, le vrai ſeul eſt 
1 almable.“ wt | 


wy. 
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a great number it is hardened by their 
commerce with the worthlets part of the 
world, The power Jof taſte is ſuſficiently 
ſtrong, not only to call out the ſeeds of 


humanity that he, if I may ſo ſay, aſleep 
within our breaſts ; but way is infinitely 


lironger, and indeed al Imoſt aftoniſhing, 
it is capable of correcting cruelty. I ſpeak 
from fact. Auguſtus was an uncom monly 


rue! man. He dehghted in bloodſhed 


: WI hile he was feaſting his ſenſes with 15 


inhuman ſpectacle of gladiators butchering 


each other, Mæcenas, who Rood behind 
him, and was a man of taſte and feeling, 


no longer able to ſupport the ſight, cried, 
* Tandem define, cornifex. 3 


* will you never have done?“ Tandem 
thews Mæcenas's impatience, and that the 
2xclamatton burſt from his foul. *Auguſtus, - 


no leſs ſtruck with the animation of his mi- 


niſter's manner, than with the force 5 bis 


* The boldeſt ward that ever was (aid to a 
Sovereign. The famous Duke d de Crillon's anſwer 
to Henry the Fourth of 3 ES) in a dif- 


ferent liyle, Was very bold too. When the duke 
came one day into the circle, the king (aid ; 


replied reel - Vous aves mentt, Sire, cell anus, 


ag le plus brave bam de mon royaume, Crilloa 


7.87: 
expreſſion, inſtantly left the amphitheatre, 
and never returnedto it again. 


What was this but a ſeſſon of tafte ? 
When they came home, what Mzcenas 


ſaid to him 1 cannot tell. T know his“ 


text, I know it was a good one; and | 


have reaſon to believe he handled it like a 


maſter, I ſay 7 have reaſon 10 believe, 
becauſe I know the character of Auguſtus 
changed. Mæcenas inſpired him with a 


love of the arts, gave him a taſte for the 


compoſitions and loetety of men of letters, 
and, to the great advantage both of his 


ſubjects and of his memory, converted a 


"cruel tyrant into a mild and beneficent : 


mona ch, 


* Tandem define, carniſes,” : 
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HAVE faid * already, that tafle is a 


coinbination of judgment and feeling. 


Its province is to chuſe and to reject, A 


man of genius fits down to compoſe. He 


often ruſhes into matter from a ſudden 


impulte; but oftener his fancy grows 
heated by degrees. He writes a phraſe, 
and leans upon his elbow ; he thinks a 


while, and then he finds aher idea, As 
his imagination works, it warms; he ſtarts 
from his ſeat, and tics about his room: 


ideas and images crowd faſter on him 


than he is able to write them down, This 
is not the moment ſor taſte to be employed. 
Let him not check the current of his 
; thoughts, but write them all in the diforder 


in which they come. "The torrent, he may 


be ſure, will bring rubbiſh along with it; 


the office of taſte is to clear this rubbiſh 
away. He ſhould then examine with ſcru- 


pulous ley erity the lines hat he has written, 


2 10 


. 1 XXIV. Vol. II. of © AN „Leue, from an 


2 Ong h Traveller,” 
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to preſerve the true, the noble, and the fine; 
and to reject the low, the common, and 

the falſe, Shal, ſpeare wrote in the manner . 
I have deſcribed ; but he rarely read over 
what he had written. 

When Milton read over his epiſode of 
Sin and Death, had his taſte been pure, 
he would have thrown it in the fire; but 
ne was in love with ſome real beauties in 
it; and for their ſake he pardoned its diſ- 

guſiing defects. 25 

One (hould imagine that taſte was not 
ſo difficult to be acquired; and yet how | 
many capital writers are there who want | 
it! Or rather indeed how few are there who 
poſſeſs it! Its grand points are contained 
in a very narrow compaſs; they lie in two 
words, truth and decency ; quia verum | 
atque decens. Its minuteneſſes are as im- 
poſſible to be pointed out as they are to be 

_ enumerated. The man who never has a 
word or phraſe that violates decency or 
truth, will never have a groſs fault of bad 
taſte in his works. But there are different 

degrees of good taſte. To poſſels the 
higheti (as Lord Briſtol does). ones mult 
unite an unerring | judgment to exquiſite 


ſenſibility, | 
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Every faculty of man is perfected by 


practice. He acquires a juſtneſs in his ear, 
a chaſteneſs in his eye, a ſtrength in his 
judgment, and a vivacity and delicacy in 
his feelings, by frequent uſe of thole ſeveral 


ſenſes and powers. Few men are born 
without feeling, and conſequently without: 
a poſſibility of having taſte. As judgment 
can only be the reſult of knowledge, to 
form it requires time and labour; and un- 


leſs the judgment be juſt, the more feeling 


a man has, the falſer his taſte will be, To 
ſupport this idea, I mention the Italians, 
who have great feeling; but, not having 


principles or right grounds. to judge on, 


have the falſeſt and moſt extravagant 


notions of any people in Europe. I ſpeak. 


here of the nation in general, and of their 


taſte for paetry in particular. 


1 do not write for men of the world, | 


who are already formed, or for men of 


ictters) many of whom are able to inſtruct 
me. I addreſs myſelf only to uninſtructed 
youth, To form the judgment of a young 


man to any art, poetry for example, lèt 


him read none bal the beſt books of the 
chaſteſt writers. Let TRUTH and D- 
cxncy be his leading principles. Let 


Boileau, Horace, and Longinus be his 


perpetual 


2 F 19 5 


perpetual guides. They are the great 


1 legiſlators of taſte. They have ſaid every 
thing; but as, in conſequence of their good 


taſte, they have compreſſed their ſenſe in a 


ſmall compaſs, they muſt be read often o 


be completèly underſtood. Sometimes a 
line, ſometimes a word is pregnant with 
meaning To comprehend them c ys 
they muſt be meditated on, 

Thoſe three critics well digeſted, and 
Joined to the reading of Homer, Sophocles, 


Virgil, Taſſo, Metaſtaſio, Racine, Pope 
and Addiſon, will form a BR talte, 


A competent knowlege cf all thoſe lan- 
guages, and that taſte I ſneak of, may be 


acquired in infinite! y leſs time than | is ge» 


 _neraliy imagined, 
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\HEY fay the preſent generation is 
bad; and they aſſure us the next 
will be worſe, I do not know how true 


that may be; but I will venture to aſſert, 


that every young perſon who reads this 


Letter till he has fixed the principles it 


contains firmly in his mind, will be the 


better for it as long as he lives. 


This Letter, dear young Sir, will ſhev 0 
neither wit, taſte, nor talents in me; it 


Will only ſhew labour, It will be a ſhort 
compilation of principles, drawn from my 


three favourite critics, to help you to form 
your talte. I flatter myſelf that by this 1 


may do you rea! ſervice ; becauſe i am 


perſuaded, if I raake your taſte better, I 


shall make your morals better; and if 1 
make your Morals DCiter, I ſhall m lake 


You happier. „ 
For fear you ſhould not feel the full 


force of the compliment I pay you in com- 
piling for you, I muſt afſace you that it 


colts me much leſs trouble to write than to 


18 


— 
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is a pleaſure to me. While I copy from 


others, it is exceedingly tireſome; and 
while I am ſearching for what is 6 be 
copied, it colts me both time and toil. 


There is a very intimate connection 


between the arts. When you are capable 
of judging poetry perfectly, you will be 


able, with very little application, to ac- 


quire a juſt taſte in the others. My object, 


then, is to give you ſome general principles 


by which you may be enabled to judge 
moſt poeticat compoſitions with tolerable 
juſtneſs, and to feel a certain degree of 


pleaſure from their beauties. If uppoſe 
that you underſtand yet no language inti⸗ 
mately but Engliſh. 

The three great points on which good 
taſte depends are TRUTH *, Drcency, 


and Goop SENSE T. If a line is ever ſo 
pleaſing to the car by its harmony, or ever 
ſo dazzling to the imagination by brilliancy 
of Bong or ſplendour of expreſſion, if it 


offefids 

„ Quid verum atque decens . .” 
Rien n'eſt beau que Je vrai, le vrai ſeal elt 
| aimable, | | 


66 SORE doit tendre au bon ſons? 


+ "Theſe are words which 1 have often men- 


tioned but they cannot be too often repeated, 
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offends ſound ſenſe, decency, or truth, it is 
not a good line. 

Conſider what a poet is. He is not a 
perſon who by mechanical labour makes 


\ faultleſs verſes, The man alone deſerves 


this honourable diſtinction, who is poſſeſled 
of genius; Who has a luperior portion Of 


enthuſiaſm, of that etherial ſpirit which 


Horace calls du , and who has a capa- 
bility of ſaying great and elevated * things. 


Examine if your Poet is na :urally Þ+ vehe- 


ment and ſublime: if he is full of I happy» 
| bo! idue es - 


* Ingenium Cui fit, cui mens POT Jac atque os 


© Magna ſonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem.“ 
C magna ſonalurun is generally thought to refer 
to expretions, If I underſtand Latin, magna can 


_ refer only to things. 


+ © Natura ſublimis & acer.? 
„ Feliciter audet.” 
You mult pay particular attention to the word 


betty. When Tullus inſults Cur iolanus, * calling. 


him, 
4 Thon TAG of tears !” 
the Roman anſwers; 
| 10 Boy! z falſe ilave, 
If you have writ Your annals true, 'tis there 
* That, like an eagle in a dove- coat, 
hs Flviter d your Volſcians in Carioti.” 


Flutier'd is extremely bold, but very happily * 
hey this metaphor is examined, it is found to be 


D 32 a. very 
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boldneſſes . il there is a ſpirited energy and 
force both in his words and * things. 
Things here is a general term, Which 
means thoughts, images, and ſentiments. 

Il is not ſufficient that a poem is f beau- 
tiful; that its matter and language are 
both unexceptionable ; it muſt alſo be 
harmonious, intereſting, and agreeable ; 
and, what is of greater importance than al! 
the reſt, it muſt affect the reader, and 
| Kindle in his foul whatever paſſions Of 
| Emotions It — 
Another 


nu very daring one; but 1it'1s fo Well introduced by 


the fi ile, and fo fortunately placed, that it ſcarce 


appears to be a figurative en ; and that is 


an additional werit. 


de Shakſpeare makes cæſar ſay; 
1 Deter knows full well 
85 That Cæſar is taore dangerous than Te 
We were two lions litter'd in one day, 
% And the older and more terrible; | 
he makes him ſay a moſt unbappy botdneſs, W 4 


you attend to the firſt principle, you can never 


miſtake in deciding whether a thought or expreſſion 
is happily bold, or the contrary. Bring it before 
the bar of Good Ranken, and it determines in- 
: ſtantly. 2 | SA | 
* © Acer ſpiritus ac vis 
„Et verbis et rebus inceſt,” 
+ „Non fatis eſt pulchra eſſe pormars, duicia 
on. ſunto ; | 
Et quocunque volunt animum auditoris 
3 a unto. _ 
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Another point, which you are to con- 
fider as of particular importance, is the 


yo of your poet. Did he mean 79 pleaſe, 


r to ſtrut ? If he has ſucceeded in neither, 
he is of the laſt claſs; if he has ſucceeded 


in both, he 1 is of the * firſt. 


Theſe are the principal points. I ſhall 
only add to them a definition of the 
Sublime taken from Boileau ; its five 
ſources mentioned by Longinus; and a 
deſcription of it and of its effatts, taken 
alſo from this ſame critic. 1 85 
I he ſubline is a certain force in diſ- 
© courſe, proper to elevate and tranſport 
„the ſou!; and which proceeds either 
from grandeur of thought and nobleneſs 

„of ſentiment, or from magnificence of 
„words, or an harmonious, lively, and 
animated turn of expreſſion ; that is to 
„ ſay, from any one of theſe particulars 


66 regarded ſeparately 5. or, - W What makes 


© the perfect ſublime, from theis three 


” 


The aft and moſt exce lent ſource. 


doof the Sublime is, a boldneſs and grandeur 


in the ougats 1 ect 
The 


* cc Aut prodefs mak aut delectare poete; 


*« Omne tulit punctum qui miſcuite utile dulcl.” 170 
+ SBUth's Longinus. 


- 
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60 The ſecond is the pathetic, or the 
6c power of raiſing the paſſions to a violent 


and even enthuſiaſtic degree. 


The next conſiſis in a Kkiltu! applica- 
« tion of figures. 


„The fourth 1s a noble and graccful | 


manner of expreſſion. 


IT he laſt is the ſtructure or compoſition | 


« of periods, in all pollible dignity and 


6 * grandeur. . 


7+ Me mind is naturally elev ated 


by the true OY and ſo ſenſibly of 
fected with it. 
4 ſwells in rranſpart and an award pr ide. 
s as if what was on! * heard had been the 


s lively ftrokes, that 


4 produ & of its own invention. 
He therefore, who has a competent 
&« ſhare of natural and acquired taſte, may 


. eaſily diſcover the value of any per- 


« formance from a bare recital of it. If 


he finds that it traniports not his ful, 
6 nor exalts his thoughts that it calls ne 5 
Kaup into, his mind ideas more enlarged. 

than what the mere ſounds of the wo! ds = 
_ &k convey, but on attentive examination 

« its dignity leſſens and declines ; he may 
e conclude, that whatever pierces no 
deeper than the ears, can never be the 


&.true Sul line. That on the- contrary is 
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4 grand and lofty, which the more we 
„ conſider, the greater ideas we conceive 


of it; whoſe force we cannot peflibly 
” withſtand ; which immediately ſinks 


9 deep, and 1 ſuch impreſſions on the 
& mind, as cannot De ca ily Worn out or 
* effaced. In a word, you may pronounce 
« thor ſublime, beautiful, RE genuine, 
« which always pleaſes, and takes equally 
„ with all ſorts a men. For when per ſons 
* of different humours, ages, profeſſions, 
and inclinations, agree in the ſame joint 
. approbation of any perfor mance, then 
this union of allent, this combination of 
. « ſo many different iadg wenn ſtamps an 
4 8 high and indiſputable value on ha? per- 8 
3 5 formance; On meets with ſuch general 
p 6 *2pplauſe.” -- 
RET > rw OR. had been a Sov ereign, 
2 and Boileau, Horace, and Longinus had 


been three of his courtiers, I ſhould have 
thought that every ſyllable quoted here, 
had been written on pu poſe to flatter fo, 
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= *. Whether the reader will thank 9. for tis 
* letter is more than I can tell; but | know it coſt. 
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1 E R IV. 


TN thoſe letters upon wit, taſte, and 


genius, you have obſerved that / judg- 
ment is equally neceſſary to them 2%, that 
without it imagination runs not, and 


feelings are falſe. I have called taſte a 
union of judgment and feeling; wit, a 
combination of a ſound judgment, and a 
lively fancy; and genius 1 have analyſed 
into a glowing and vigorous imagination, 
operating TPO. A Rades and ſolid Judg- 
ment. 
my | man may have -udament without 
eber wit, genius, or taſte. He may 
have taſte without wit or genius; wit 
without taſte or genius; and genius with- 
out wit or taſte, Happy the man who 
poſſeſſes the three; and happy is the author 
& the * Schoo! for Scandal. : 
M len have indiſputably more genius than. 
women; but as far as J have been able to 
Judge from what I have ſeen of the world, 
women 


* There is, in my mind, more genius in the 
Screen-Scene than in any play of Veen ; and 
Voltaire's theatre is his fort, 


women have more aptitude for wit and 


taſte than men. I do not ſay they have 
more wit and taſte, but I ſay they have 
more aptitude=for them. Their fancies 
are livelier ; their feelings finer. The 
point they fail in is judgment> But judg- 


ment comes from culture. It women had 
nearly the ſame pains taken to form their 


underſtandings that men have, I am Der- 


ſuaded they would be ſuperiox to men in 


talte and wit. 


Of all the countries I know or have read 


of, England is that which has produced 
the greateſi Geniuſes, and the greateſt 
number of Geniuſes ; France has produced 


the fineſt * Wits; and Athens the perions 


of the moi perſz taſte. 


IL. 


The country which has produced the fineſt ; 
Wits, after France, is reland. You laugh, per- 


naps, becauſe it is a native of that country who 
writes this phraſe, You'll ceaſe to laugh, when 


vou read the names of Congreve, Swift, Farquhar, 


Sterne, Goldtauth, Howard, Teph on, Burke, and 


Shetican. 


Fo 7 
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T7 IRT UE, propriety, and pleaſure lie 
in the middle; don't they „Madam? 
There is a certain central point in which * 
rectitude is placed, and above or below 
which are error and abſurdity. Prudence, 
for example, is the mean between cunning; 
-and folly; dignity, between abject hu- 
mility and forbidding pride; courage, 
between cowardice and ferocity ; and de- 

licacy, which is to be the ſubject of this 
letter, lies, if 1 miſtake not, between 
{queamiſhneſs and indecency. . 
Delicacy, the daughter of Chat ity, is 
no more known in Italy than her mother. 
She is known in France, but not ſo well. 
as ſhe is in England. Why 'Þ OY 
* << Eft modus in rebus, ſant certi 8 
*« Quos ultra citraque wege conſiſtere Tec- 

, 2m." 


+ The women of England are ſuperior to thoſe 
of France iff delicacy, dignity, and deep ſenſibility, 


The French ladies are ſuperior to the Engliſh in _ 


wit, grace, vivacity, and amiableneſs. I would be 
underſigod, here, as every where elſe, to ſpeak 
with 
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* women ſhould be {uperior to all others in 
this point I cannot tell, more than I can 
why they have better ſhapes, better ſkins, 


and more agreeable ſpeaking voices. 


Perhaps the general reaſon is, becaule they 
are chatter. Delicacy is only a refinement 
of decency ; and decency is the inſeparable 
companion of chaſtity. You will aſk why _ 
are they chaſter? Becauſe they have a 


colder climate, more pride, juſter notions 
about rel gion, and becauſe they receive. 


better *educations. A girl of condition is 


much better educated here than any where 
elſe. Her mother teaches her nothing but 
virtue and decorum, both by precept and 


5 ee She is alſo extremely attentive to 


© females that come about her daughter, 
| and | 


with exceptions. I have known women in France 
yore all the great qualities that adorn the En gliſh 
ladies; and women in England full of all the cap- 
liveting qualities that belong to the ladies of 


France. Dignity and amiablenets are the great 
points that Giſtinguiſh the women of thoſe two 


countries. An E. 7955 woman of birth values her- 


ſelf on ſupporting | ner dignity; a French woman of 


ide higheſt rank piques berfeif on being amiable. 


It is extremely difficult to unite dignity and ami 
ableneſs. Lady Clermont unites them, X. 


* There is another reaſon, and a very ſirong | 


one, why women are chaſter in Eegland than elſe- 


where, but every body knows S it. 
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and to the company ſhe keeps. Children 


ſtudy countenances; and a mother's look, 
on an expreſſion dropped before her, is a 


leſſon of delicacy, or the contrary, to her 


child. I have obſerved that Engliſh mo- 
thers pay a moſt particular attention to this 


Point *. 


In this country few women of « condition 
or character err in converſation againſt the 
ſtricteſt decency either of thought or of ex- 


preſſion. For one who treſpaſſes againſt 


delicacy in company, there are twenty 
who deaden ſociety by prudery and 
ſqueamiſhneſs. Theſe are either a parti- 
_ cular claſs of women, who turn pale when. 
| the word b is mentioned, or the idea 
_ hinted; or. they are affected women, who 
value. themſcives upon their ſuperior nicety 
in this point, and then they are really in- 
e Thel ſe dragons | in delicacy 


do 


I do not know how an Engl ſh woman would = 
have anſwered the queſtion put by a French girt- 


of ten years old to her mother ; Pray, Mama, 
„„ what's the difference between an Italian finger 


, and a man 2” The fame difference, wy dear, 


„that there is beten a bull and an ox.“ —“ And 
40 pray, Mama, what's that?“ Why, my love, 
©« the bull is the father of the call ; and the ox is 
Ah uncle. 8 NY es 
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do not 1 that | love is a very innocent 


as well as a very amiable paſſion ; that all 
the ideas belonging to it are pleaſing; and 
that a word 55 converſation which juſt 


lightens upon you, and raiſes a train of 


_ agreeable images, is not only not repre- 


henſible, but deſerves praiſe, becauſe it 


chears and animates ſociety. God knows 
there is ſadneſs and dullneſs enough in the 
world, it is cruel to preclude any harmleſs 
gaiety; and ſuch ſurely is all gaiety which 


does not inflame the paſſions, nor raiſe 


any groſs ideas. 


A who live by theralrlves. or -who 


live only for themſelves, may act as they 


pleaſe ; but all thoſe who come into ſociety 5 
ought to conſider that they owe ſomething 


10 fociety, and that the moſt uſeful and 
.agrecable contribution they can offer it is 


innocent pleaſure, I ſay the moſt uſeful, 


becauſe I am firmly perſuaded that he who 


gives innocent pleaſure does good; moral 


; 5 phy fical good. 


The reverſe is . true. The per- 
: 8 


ſon who brings a gloom into compan Y 
damps the vivacity of that company, checks 
the motion of their ſpirits, retards, to a 
certain degree, the circulation of their 
blood, and does them poſitive harm, Theſe 


Ale 


t@1 


are minute ales; and the world i in general 


will not feel them; nor will a robuſt man, 


in full health, feel the truth of the example 
1am going to mention. Suppoſe a woman 


of a delicate conſtitution has ſupped Well, 


and that a chearſul friend comes in when 


| ſhe has done, and chats an hour with her: 


I fay that woman will fleep well, and wil! 
| have a good digeſtion. Suppoſe the friend 


that enters is a gloomy and melancholy 

character ; - it is a hundred to one but this 

lady s reſt is broken; and that ſhe has a 
head-ach the next day. 


Squeamiſhneſs is certainly a maller fault 
than indelicacy; but it 1s a fault, and a 
very diſagreeable one. True delicacy lies 
between; equally remote from 898 and 


: moroſencls. 
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OMEN are the ſource, of much 
good as well as of much evil to 
the world. To them men owe delicacy ; 


and it is for that reaſon I went up to them 
as the fountain from which true delicacy 
flowed ; and I believe all that I ſaid of 


that quality in them, is equally . WHEN 


g applied to writing. 


It is not then a little ſurprifing tl that, 


Engliſh women being indifputably ſuperior 


to all others in this point, Englith writers 
ſhould err againſt it to flagrantly and ſo 


univerſally. Except a very few, there is 
ſcarce a man who has had the leaſt preten- 


fon to wit that can be read "OF any perſon 
of common decency, not to! {peak of people 


of a refined taſte, Their grand leading 
ideas ſcem to be, that ri baldry is wit; that 
wit is charming, and that therefore, &c. 
Now wit is charming, and ri 'tbaidry may ve 


witty ; but I will tell tneſe writers that 


the wittieti ribaldry never did, nor ever 


can pleaſe but readers of deba iched morals 


and vitiated taſtes, Nay, oven à man * 


looſe | 


— 


go 
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looſe morals, if he has any taſte, though . 

he may be pleated at the flit reading of an?. 

indecent piece of wit, will be with _ 
it at the ſecond. 

Not to mention numbers that are ſcan- 
dalouſly indecent, how ſhocking to delicacy 
are ſeveral of the moſt celebrated and ad- 
mired writers we have | How ſhameleſsly 
have Congreve, Vanburgh, and Sterne in 
his 7 tram Shandy, indulged themſelves i in 
writings worthy only of the loweſt authors! 


One is ſorry for it in ſuch men às theſe, 

4 ets: becaule they had real talents ; but ws may L 
] aaffirm ſafely, that it was in the moments E 1 
| in which they wanted talents they We 


forced to ſubſtitute indecency for wit. A 
fort of proof ok this is, that there is no 


| - fpecics of writing in which it is fo eaſy to 2 
1 excel; and that we ſee the very dregs of 
= talents, all over the world, who are capable 


of nothing elle, ſucceed wonderfully in 

this. I am glad I have lived to ſee the 

A day that theſe mens works are fallen into 

r diſrepute they merit. A ſingle man, 
5 when he has real abilities, is capable of 
produeing an aſtoniſhing effect on the taſte 
of a nation. Such a man does now exiſt. 

I fee he has already opened the eyes f 
many; for even 1 the multitude only admire 
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„„ 
bad till they ſee better; and I will venture 
to propheſy, that if Mr. Sheridan produces 
a few other pieces equal to the School for 
Scandal, the repreſentations of Congreve = 
and Vanburgh will not be PRA" even 
3 the galleries 
i 1 ſhall not ſully the purity of my page 
by quotations from theſe authors. Their 
faults are rocks above the (ſurface of the 
_ fea, which the moſt unſkilful mariner muſt 
ſee, and may avoid if he pleaſes, But I 
am forced to quote ſome paſſages, which, 
though they do not offend good morals, 
are a ſtrong violation of delicacy of taſte. 
J could with that thoſe ſheets contained 
nothing but beauties. I quote defects with 
rel luctance, But theſe rocks are beneath 
the ſurface; and if he is not warned, the 
youthful pilot may ealily be wrecked, 
The author J mean principally to quote, 
had all the advantages a writer could 
poſſeſs. His birth was noble, and his 
talents great; born in an enlightened age, 
| he lived habitually with its greateſt orna- 
ments. Nothing was wanting that could 
exalt his imagination, or refine his taſte. | 
He was full of learning, and full of labour. 
No man ever paid more attention to his 


_ Ayle, 18 it not then amazing that 33 
| 5 
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| of ſtate, the moſt ſplendid luminary of his 


time, the dazzling and all-accompliſhed 


Bolingbroke, ſhould often deſcend to the 
language of the ſtews, and debaſe his 


writings by images that would haye been 


condemned for vulgity | in the mouth of 
his footman ? Baud, bully, whore, are the 


terms he makes uſe of; particularly the 


two lait, in his Idea of a Patriot King, his 
moſt elaborate performance; and the laſt 
of thoſe three words I have quoted he uſes 
at the end of that Letter, in the midſt of a 
diſſertation on decorum, decency, pro- 
priety, and grace. Could ke be ignorant 
that thoſe expreſſions, which decency for- 
bad him to utter in the hearing of his 
Sovereign, or of any woman, or even 
man that he reſpected ; could he, I fay, 


want to be informed, that what was an 
inſult to the ear, was not leſs an inſult to 


the eye? and that wha it decorum forbad 
him to ſpeak, decorum alſo forbad bim 10 
write | * | | 


There are men who will defend theſe 


_ expreſtions, ' hey will ſay they are forcible 
and energetic. I grant they are, and that 


is a rcaſon why they ſhonld be uſed ;, but 


_ they are indecent, and that is a ſtronger 


reaſon why mey- ſhould not be uled. "In 
every 


1 


every inſtance the proper terms are the 


ſtrongeſt; but when they violate decency, | 


no writer of taſte ever employed them. 
The truth is, man is an imitative animal, 

He copies, in deſpight of himſelf, the 

beings that ſurround him. Lord Boling- 


broke was generally in the ſociety of Nobles 


like himſelf, and his ſtyle and ideas then 
reſemble his ſociety, But Lord Boling- 
broke was a man; he ſometimes forgot 


his dignity ; „ and his treacherous writings 


betray him to the world, and ſhew that he 
degraded himſelf in the company of harlots, 


who eclipſed for a time the rays of a moſt 
glorious and brilliant imagination. 


In another place this great writer talks, 


by alliſion, of a race who carry on their 
< ſkins, expoſed to public fight, the ſcabs _ 
and blotches of their diſtemper. Every 
thing may be defended; and that, it may 


be ſaid, is palpable and ſtriking. The 


thing, in nature, was never ſeen without 


loathing the beholder. Can then the! image 


„o it be offered without diſguſting the 
reader? © 


I do not know a more offenſive ies 
than this laſt, except one which he has in 
iis ſecond Letter on the Stdy of Hiftory, — 


4 And the Hottentot, WIio returned from op 


5 Vor. I. _ + 6 Europe, 


. 


4. Kurspe, Ss himſelf naked as Won 
8 as he came home, put on his bracelets 
© of guts and garbage, and grew flinking 
and J/ovy as falt as he could.“ My God! 
what writing is this! But no, Lord Boling- 
broke, I acquit you of theſe nauſeous 
images, and of theſe indecent expreſſions. 
I blame you only for the choice of your 
company. The Women of the Town are 
to be cenſured for the one; the * Dean of 
St. Patrick is to be condemned for the 


other —_ 


* Swift had great parts; but the author of the 
_ Lady's Dreſſing- Room never ſuſpected there was ſuch 
an idea as Delicacy of Tafte. He ought to have 


followed Lear's advice, and to have taken a great 


deal of civet to ſweeten his imagination, 


LE T. 


E 


LETTER xvi. 


HOUGH Lord Bolinghroke made 
a flip now and then, he was upon 

the whole a man of fine taſte : ſo was Pope, 
and fo was Addifon. Addiſon, in my 
mind, had the beſt and {ureſt taſte of the 
three. He begins one of his Spectators 
with a ſtroke of wit, that one muſt be 
” ſqueamiſh indeed to quarrel with. Though 

* a monoſyllable,” lays he, „be my de- 
„light.“ Now that is charming, Madam: 
it is a man that ſpeaks; and what makes 
it admirable is, that it wonld have been 
equally good if it had been a woman; 
| becauſe you know the monoſyllable meant 
is lobe. Some of Pope's ſtrokes are not 
Jo Attic ; in the Rape of the Lock, where 
he talks of bodies changed to different 
forms by ſpleen, he ſays, 
Men prove with- child as powerful fancy 
a „Works, 

Aud maids fur 4 bottles, call ali for 
Fr deen e! 

Poor. paltry, pitiful! As Suilt corrupted 
Bolingbroke, fo Bolingbroke corrupted 


Ka Pope. 


„% (0, 
Pope. This is deſpicable ; nor is the 
, original of this turn, wretched as it is, his 
own; ſo that he not only ſtole, but ſtole 
aukwardly. He would have been con- 
demned for that theft both at Athens and 
at Sparta. 

A little farther on is; is pier Belinda 
dloſes her lamentation for the loſs of her 
Lock with theſe lines: 

Oh! hadſt thou cruel been content to 
as 
4 Fairs leſs in Gght, or any hairs but 

CURR” 
1 have known many seawil people 
tranſlate that into indelicacy: that is their 
fault, and not the author's: it is ut in- 
delicate; it is fair, light, elegant, gay. It 
puts me in mind of an anſwer given by a 


ſprightly French girl to the Duke de 


Rcquelaure. As he was paſſing through 


Toulouſe, he faw her at a ball; he was 
truck with her figure, and defi od one of 
his aids de camp to tell her ſhe was beautiful 
as an angel, and that he would give fifty 
guineas for a ſingle hair under her eye- 
brows; meaning, I ſuppoſe, one of her 
cye-laſhes. „Gre my compliments to 
the duke,” ſays ſhe; © tell him Jam 


bes bappy to have pleaſed him; but that I 
1 0 am 
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aA . 
am not a retail-merchant (une marc ande 
« 2x stall); if he chuſes the whole at that 
price, he ſhall have them with pleaſure.” 
Shakſpeare has many ſtrokes that are 
exquiſitely delicate. His plays are full of 
the coarſeſt and groſſeſt things; but every 


5 body knows how many excuſes e had, I 
hall quote two paſſages, which come into 
1 my mind now, in ſupport of what I have 
= advanced. If I looked for others, am 
ſiure I ſhould find enough. 
0 Ophelia tells Hamlet ſhe had remem- 
1 brances of his, which ſhe wiſhed to give 
Ss him back. i 

N 0 Hamlet. I never gave you aught. 

1 Ophelia. My honour'd Lord, you 
4B know right well, you did; 
i And with than Words of f uch feveet br cath i 
ce cp 4, 
7 « 45 made the tout. more rich. that Per- 
1 &« fume loft, , 

3 « Take theſes again.“ 

. The other i is in the fourth act 


of Othello. 
„ Amilia, Alas, 3 my Lord had 
| % ſo:bewhor'd her, 
« Thrown ſuch deipight and Wavy terms 
upon ber, 
" That true hearts cannot bear it. 
8 Deſdemona. 


R 
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Cu OS: 
© Defdemona. Am I that name, Iago * 
lago. What name, fair Lady? 
Deſ. Such as fhe ſaid my Lord did ſay 1 


*" Was... 


Richardſon is admirable for every ſpecies 


of delicacy ; for delicacy of * wit, ſenti- 
ment, image, language, action, every thing. 
doubt whether he has once erred againſt 


this point in all his works, unleſs where he 
intended to do it. I mean by charatteriftic 
traits, It might be diſputed whether it is 
allowable even there. I remember a ſtroke _ 


of wit of his that appeared to me to be re- 


fined and delicate to a very high degree. 
Lovers,“ ſays Miſs Byron, Ie ſpaniels, 

„ will fawn at your feet, or be ready 0 
« leap into your lap.“ That is the touch of 


a maſter, 


3 LET. 


* The French writers and French women are 
ſuperior to the women and writers of England in 
delicacy of wit; but inferior to them in delicacy of 
| ſentiment, Were I to mention a lady who joins 


refined wit to the moſt delicate ferfibility, it ſhould 


debut 1 dare not name ber—I am afraid of 
wounding herz modeſty-1 know Lady Elizabeth 
Poſter would bluſh at ber panegyric ; for, 


„ Faſt from herſelf ſhe tremblingly retires, 


y 


, Nor truſts that worth which. all the world 


admires,” = 
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LEAD TE R XVIII. 


OU have wit, taſte, ſenſe, and ſenti- 
ment, and you don't like Richardſon. 
Well, that is to me aſtoniſhing. He has 
but one great fault, and unfortunately 
every body feels it. The defect might be 
cured; and it is, in my opinion, an object 
well worthy the attention of the nation to 
have it remedied “. 

d Richardſon's views were grand. His 5 
5 fool was noble, and his heart was excellent. 
He for med a plan that embraced all human 
nature. His object was to benefit man- 
VE Kind. His ee ol the world ſhewed 


bim | 


If any moral object could be thought wade 
the attention of the nation ;. or any object which 
tended towards a perfect ſtem of education for 
youth, Richardſon's genius was immenſe, Hig 
misfortune was, that he did not know the Ancients, 
Had he but been acquainted with one fingle prin- 
ciple, Omne ſuper- vacuum pleno de peftore manat, (all 
| ſuperfluities tire); he would not have ſatiated his 
reader as he has done, There might be made out 
of Clariſſa and Sir Charles Grandiſon two works, 
which would be bb the moſt entertainipg, and the” 
. moſt Alea, that ever were written. 
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him that happineſs was to be attained by 


man, only in proportion as he practiſed 


virtue. His good ſenſe then ſhewed him 


that no practical ſy ſtem of morality exiſted, 
and the fame good ſenſe told him that 
nothing but a body of morality, / Pur into 
aim, could work with efficacy on the 
. minds of youth. Sermons and Eſſays, 


experience ſhewed him, were ineffectual, 
The manner of them was dry and unin— 


tereſting to young people; and e 
addreſſed to what is weakeſt in youth, to 
their underſtandings, he clearly perceived, 
were without effect. He ſaw farther, that 
example was the great point which formed 


the young ; and "he ſaw that man was 
compoſed of paſſions and imagination as 


well as of underſtanding. 


Thoſe were his | principles 5 ST 
upon thoſe principles he reaſoned thus: 
Mankind is naturally good, for it is rare to 


mect young people with bad hearts. A 


young man then coming into the world 


Viſhes to be perfect. But how mall he 
learn? The world is a bad ſchool; and 
precepts | ſcattered up and down in books 
of morality are of little uſe. An example 
would form him; but where is it to be 
found? None exiſts.” I will then create 


one 


x 81 1 
one For him. 1 will ſet before him a 
model ot perfect on. The more he imi- 
utes it, the more perfect. he will de; 
the more perfect he is, the 2 8 he 


„ ä be. 


As he fecboned upon man, ſo be rea- 
foned upon woman. He amel at no 
leſs than beſtowing felicity on the gene- 
ration he faw filing before him, and on 
every one that was to ſucceed it. And 

had he not had powers 10 accompliſh 5 
this aim, his wiſh was ſo grand, ſo noble, 
and of ſuch a ſuperior order of benevo-- 

| lence, that that alone would have entitled 
him to \mmortality ; ; 1 had almoſt laid 
canoniſation, | | | 
Hut ſuch is the mervecfinel and weak 
neſs of mankind, that what conſtitutes 
Richardſon's greateſt merit, is conſidered 
by many as a capital defect in his concep- 
tion. T hey object, that ſuch a woman as 
: Clariſſa, and ſuch a man as Sir Charles 
 Grandiſon, having never exiſted, the au- 
_ thor, has created palpable chimeras.” and 
| _ conſequently his creations are uſeleſs and 
[ __nnaffeQting. How conſiſtent- are the rea- 
ſonings of men! Century after century, 
and country after country, have vied 
with cach other in praiſing the work and 
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the aithor of the Venus of Medici. et 
this work muſt be univerſally allowed to 
be farther from Nature than Richardſon's 
Clariſſa. No woman ever came near the 


beauty of this ttatue; yet, has that dimi- 


niſhed the merits of the author? Has he 
not always been, and is he not hourly 


and juſtly admired for the ingenuity of his 
idea, though this idea is totally dba of 


profit to the world? 


Not fo with Clariſſa; ſhe muſt oft 


every female that beholds her. Though 

the whole of theſe two imaginary beings 
did evidently never exiſt, yet fo great 
| has been the maſtery of theſe uncommon 

artiſts, that there is not a particle in tige 
compoſition of the ſtatue, nor a trait in 
the character or conduct of the heroine, 


that can be ſaid to deviate {| in the minuteſt 
degree from the Preciſe line of. nature and 
of truth. N e 

| Richardſon has done no more than 


_ animate the Venus of Medici. The Gre- 
„ ian ſculptor had created. of every. crea- 


ture's beft a marble body: the Engliſh 


writer created equally of every creature's 

beſt a ſoul, a mind, a genius for that 
body. Can any man pretend to be con- 

ſiſtent with himſelf, who admires the one, 


and | 


7 53 * 

and condeings the other? Suppoſe the 
two the work of the Greek, and I will 
venture to ſay, this would have been 
| the language of the world.“ When 
Bi the ſculptor created that form, he ſur- 
*“ paſſed men ; but when he created that 
„genius and that foul, he rivalled the 
M n | N 


daughter . 
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LETTER XX. 


HE writers 55 England excel thoſe 
of all other nations in the pathetic ; 
and Richardſon in this point is, I think, 


ſuperior to all his countrymen. He makes 


one cry too much : and by a very fingular 


talent, peculiar to himſelf alone, he fills 


our eyes almoſt as often by elevated ſenti- 


ments, as he does by tender ones. He 
abounds with firokes of greatneſs, ine 
times in the actions and fometimes in the 
ſentiments of his characters, which raiſe 
the reader's foul, and make the tear of 
generoſity ſpring into his 7 bs ne knows not 385 
w hence. 


Here are three firokes of pathos ; tell | 


me which of them you like beſt. 


When ihe 9 Capulet 3 to lis 


« Thurſday 1 is near; 


"90 If y ou be mine, Fl give you to my friend: 
6 115 you be not, hang, beg + NArVE, die ih 


« ſtreets, 


6 For by my foul! wm ne? er acknoulege 


06 thee,” 


TT hen | 


WW CTY cox her, 
eee 


5 
Then Juliet; 


| 40 Is there no bity fitting in the clouds, 
That ſees into the bottom of my grief? 
O ſweet my mother, caſt me not away.“ 


Is not that earneſt appęal to heaven moſt 


ſolemnly moving? and then that paſſionate 
addreſs to her mother, as her only reſource 
after Providence, is exceedingly affecting. 


The confuſion too in placing her words, 


O feweet my mother, for O my ſweet mother, 


is infinitely beautiful: it is ſomewhat like 
Virgil's Me, me adſium qui fect. 
The next is from Otway. When Jaffier 


gives Belvidera to Renault, and gives him 
with her a dagger, deſiring him, when he 

Prroves unworthy, to firike it % her heart ; 
a Belvidera' s anſwer is inimitab! ly fine. 


6 0 thou unkind one 


3 Have I defery'd this from You. 1 
0 38 on me, tell me, 
— 66 Why am I ſeparated from thy love 1 
Elf am falſe, accuſe me; but, true, 
eee þi ee, don't in poverty forſake me, 


“% But pity the Jad heart that's torn With 
dar ting.” | 


ESR man can write lather ha this. That 


ine, “ Don't, prythee, don't in poverty 
„ forſake me,“ is above praiſe. Every 
word of it is a beauty. The words * but 


15 1 | | 
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« if true,“ introduce this acting cloſe 
with peculiar happineſs, becauſe the au- 
dience, knowing that ſhe is true, feels 
more deeply for her forrows. 


The third 1s from Clariſſa. After ſne 


has eſcaped from Lovelace, and is lodged 
at a Glove-ſhop, King- Street, Covent- 
Garden, ſhe writes a letter to her nurſe, 
Mrs. Norton, in which are theſe words: 
I am afraid my Poor, as I uſed to call the 
good creatures to whoſe neceſſities I was 
„ wont to adminiſter by your faithful 
hands, have miſled me of late. But 
nc, alas! I am poor myſelf.“ When 
Clariſſa's ſtory is known, and the whole of 
her character, and her preſent ſituation. 
conſidered, © Bur now, alas ! am poor : 


” e, 1s irreſiſtible *. 5 
N 1 do d 


* It is ; injuring | Richardſon to Gow a trait of 
pathos from him, when he has whole volumes 


which it. is impoſſible to read without yg and 
5 ſobbing from beginning to end. 5 
feel for the injuſtice that is done this * . 
| hoc I will venture to aſſert, is ſecond to no man 


that ever wrote. It is aſtoniſhing, however, how. 


many men of parts I have met with who ſpeak of 


him with contempt, Moſt of them, it is true, have 


condemned him without reading him; and they _ 


have condemned him becauſe he is a writer of 


Novels or Romances, W hat! is a name? What fgni- 


fies ; 


* 


TH 1 


I do not believe any language, ancient or 


modern, can ihew three traits equal to theſe. 


LET- 


ies how a work is called ; whether it is . f 
à Novel, a Story, or a Hiſtory ? No matter for the 


title; examine the work. Does it grapple the atten- 


tion (to uſe Shakſpeare's expreſſion) with hooks of 
ſteel? Does it move, does it elevate, does it en- 
hegbten, does it amuſe? Theſe are the points to be 
enquired into, and not how it is called. 


have known many other clever people, Who 


Have dipped into Clariſſa, and who bold it and its. 
author very cheap. Some of theſe men have gone 
through a volume or two, others have read a 


number of Letters here and there, have-then formed 


their opinions of its merits, and thrown away ths: -- 
book. Richardſon's object was not to. write a vo- 


lume Or a letter; it was to make a work. If the en- 


: OY work be not examined, it is impoflihie to judge 


He built a palace. The ſtair. caſe is too high : 


if it had fewer ſteps, it would be better. One tires 
| ſometimes before one gets to the head of it. But 


go en. enter into the apartments ;- obſerve their 
dilttibution, their proportion, their effect; ſee their 


_ enſemble; examine their Whole; and then anſwer, 

if ever there was an edifice equal to it for beauty, 
grandeur, ſublimity, and magnificence. There 
never was in any country. The introduction into 
the ſtory of Clariſſa is a leetle too long; but when 
you pals that, there never was a ory: equally in- 
tereſting, or.cqually affecting; and I affert, with- 
out dread of being contradicted by any man of taſte 
and talents who reads it through, that there does 
not exiſt, in the univerſe, a work ea to it for 
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LETTER XX. 


Number of the firſt wits at Paris 
being aſſembled at the houſe of a 


famous 127 Bel Epp rit, talked naturally 
Wy > e of literature. The elevation of 


orneille, and the pathos of Racine, Tow 


purity of Boileau, and the depth of Molie ie 
were ſupported by different ee 
At laſt lays one, ſuppoſe we were all this 
inſtant to be carried to the Baſtile, and 


doomed to paſs there the remainder of our 


days: ſuppoſe that we were fuffered to 

have, each, any author's works that we 
_ choſe; but that we were never to be per- 

_ . mitted to make a ſecond choice; who is 
the author each man would chuſe, to cheer 


the drearineſs of a perpetual ſolitude ? Let 
no one ſpeak, but let every man write 


5 the name of the author he would prefer, fy 

They all wrote the ſame name. It was that 
of La Fontaine. A greater compliment, 

55 | ſuppoſe, never was paid a writer. 


Had a fimilar queſtion been put at 


London among Engliſh Wits, I faney 
Shakſpeare would have been named: In 


me dern 


* 


Ti 1 


modern Rome, | it would have been Ariofto: 
in ancient Rome, I acts it 9 have 


been Horace. 
La Fontaine appears to me to be the 


Correggio of Poetry. The Graces con- 
ducted the pen of the one, as they did the 
pencil of the other. They have both negli- 
gences and inaccuracies, which they ſeem 


not to have troubled themſelves about, La 
Fontaine wrote a Fable; when he read it, 


ſays he, there's a ſyllable too much in that 
line; to correct it, | muſt change a word; 


that word expreſſes happily ray meaning K 


if J loſe it, Il loſe a beauty; and 1 gain a 
faultleſs, but inſipid line. One beauty 
compenſates ſix faults: the fault and the 

beauty ſhall both reſt, My line hobbles; 


but that word ſhall imp fs a ſentiment. 


on the heart, or preſent a ene to the 
imagination. 


Correggio painted his Night, His object 2 


was the Virgin and Child, The canvals 
Was large; and, lays he, I mult fill it. 
What thall [ put in the top? why ſome. 
angels: fo he has ſcattered three or four 


ſprawling figures in the top of the picture. 


| Thele, ſuppoſe, he painted in a morning, 
and never meant they ſhould be locked 


If the eye wanders to any other part 


of 


K 


of my canvaſs, thought he, it will not 
fix there, it will ſoon come back to my 
Child and Virgin. I meant to put my 
force there, to ſhew there the magic 


powers of my pencil; and I diſregard the 


ſuffrage of any man who is capable of 
condemning me for weakneſs, where 1 
did not mean to be ſtrong, If | have a 
leg ill-diſpoſed, or tes ill-drawn, it 
1s becauſe I did not think the drawing of 


that finger, or the diſpoſition of that leg, 


of any importance. I fought effect. 1 


ſtrove to-animate my cloth, to paint ſoul 


and grace, to charm the eye, to touch the 


heart, to enchant the . Have | 
1 ſucceeded ? | 


* 


There never were phos; more amiable 
artiſts than thoſe. There never were two 


artiſts whoſe works excited more agreeable 
ſenſations, nor whoſe productions appear to 
have coſt them leſs. Eaſe and naturalne/s * 
_ diſtinguiſh them equally. Other artiſts force 


you to admire them. Theſe you feel your- 


ſelf inclined to love. You are ſatisfied with | 
knowing the works of other poets and 
painters; but you wiſh to have been 

5 Oy with the PREM of Correggio 


and 


* I mean natvete. 
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and La Fontaine—O Tauer at; anibo! . 


quid en 


As have faid ae is the La Fon- 


taine of painting, ſo I think Albano is its 


Anacreon, Raphae 1 its Virgil, and Rubens 
its Homer. 
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LETTER xXx. 


ADAME de la Sabliere, a woman 
of condition in France, who ſhared 
with Lewis the Fourteenth the honour of 
patroniſing La Fontaine, uſed to call hin 
her Fable-tree (n Fablier.) She ſaid he 
Produced fables ſpontaneouſly as an apple- 
tree does apples. That is very prettily 


- faid. And the natural eaſe which runs 


| through all his works, proves that this 
ſaying is as ſenſible as pretty, 
The French are, with great reaſon, 

| proud of this writer. The only author who 
can expect his works to live, is he who 
communicates inftruction agreeably ; who 
* forms to himſelf a ſyſtem of never depart- 
ing from ſtrict truth, and of preſenting 
pictures, drawn only from Nature, in an 
agreeable and pleaſing point of view. This 


author is La Fontaine. He is an inſinuat- 


ing moraliſt, who, while he ſcems only to 
: think of amuſing his reader, ſteals into his 
heart the mildeſt and moſt amiable virtues. 
His ſenſe is always juſt; but he had the 

art to d:els philoſophy with \miles, and to 
render 


14) 


render that goddeſs truly engaging, who 
ſeems only formed to command. 
No mortal ever told a ſtory better. 
Gaiety and good ſenſe, reaſon and grace, 
are mixed in all his narrations; rapid, pre- 
cite, and varied, he never aſtoniſhes, but 
never fails to charm. Reading his fables, 
you are ſurpriſed to find rhymes, for what 
you have read does not look like compoſi- 
tion; it appears to be the language of an 
5 agreeable companion, who converſes with 
_ eaſe, with elegance, and ſpirit. 
To many a critic ſuch a writer will 
appear ſuperficial. They do not feel the 
ſuperiority of talent that is requiſite to con- 
vey luminous truths, and deep reflexions, 
with almoſt apparent careleſſneſs. Becauſe 
Wiſdom generally wears a frown, they do 
not conceive that ſhe can ever be taught 
to ſmile; and that which conſtitutes a 
writer's greateſt merit, his being able to 
convey intereſting matter in an eafy manner, 
appears to them a proof of his inferiority, 
— Enchanting La Fontaine! my model and 
my guide, dread not ſuch judges : it is thy 
_ greateſt glory, and will inſure thy ever- 
laſting fame, that thou haſt been able to 
attract thy reader by an eaſy brilliancy, 
and engage him afterwards by ſolid reaſon 
and profound morality, 
L. E T- 
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A Fontaine was a {ingular character, 
His foul was as ſimple as his under- 
Banding was acute. On account gf that 
ſimplicity, and of his being often abſent in 
company, which gave him frequently an 
appearance of ſillineſs, he was called by 
his contemporary wits /e Bon homme. You 
know this phraſe is generally uſed by the 
French, when they ſpeak of a good-natured 
man who has ſcarce common ſenſe. As 
Boileau, Moliere, and Racine were one 
day walking together in the Park at Ver- 
 failles, they ſaw La Fontaine perched up 


in a tree, where he was poſſibly compoling _ 


a fable, Racine and Boileau began to 
laugh at him. Don't laugh at him,” 
fays Moliere, © the hon homme will go 
&« farther than any of us.” La Fontaine's 
 howrly-encreafing- ſame proves the ſupe- 
riority of Moliere's penetration. 

The objeck of this inimitable fabuliſt 


Was to be uſeful; to be uſeful, he knew 


he mult be agreeable: to be agreeable, he : 
5 knew he muſt have variety, He fully at- 


tained phe 
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3 wed all his ends. He has ſo tiſſued wit, 
ſenſe, and ſentiment in his works, that he 


muſt pleaſe every ſpecies of readers. He 
has ſo many ideas, that, read him ever ſo 


often, he is always new. He has ſo many 


_ remarks which come home to every man's 
boſom, that he is always intereſting. Like 


Horace, he is read with more pleaſure as 


well as profit, in proportion as men ad- 


vance in life. But a circumſtance peculiar | 


only to himſelf is is, that the fame fable which 
_ charms the formed philoſopher, ſhail de- 
light the thoughtleſs choc! boy and the 
giddy coquet. 


< Deux coqs vivoient en paix ; une Poule ſur- 
int, „ 
„Et voila la guerre * 
Amour, tu perdis Troye——" 5 


How ſimple, how rapid that narration ! 


how lively, how graceful, how unexpected 


the apoſtrophe! and with what inconceiv- 


able addreſs has he introduced into. his 
- apoſtrophe a moral refleQion ! See too 


how he has given dignity to his reflection, 


by bringing in the deſtruction of Troy. 
*This is another of La Fontaine's ſecrets, 


to make a grand idea ariſe out of what is 


ſeemingly a frivolous ſituation. Here we 
are thinking only of tao cocks, and by a 


ſingle 


„ og 
fingle ſtroke of his pen we are placed in a 
ſuperior order of things, and have brought 
before us the Ihad, the Eneid, Agamem- 
non, Priam, Helen, and Achilles, 
Do me the pleaſure to read that fable; 
[Les deux Cogs.) You are lazy, you'll not 
read; otherwiſe 1 ſhould recommend to 
you, Les An mau malades de la paſte; la 
Fille; le Hayſan du Danube; le Chene & he 
' Roſeau ;\ le Chat, la Belette & le petit 
Lapin. You are a good creature, but an 
indolent and diſlipated one. Do then, in- 
dulge your indolence and me together, 
and abandon yourſelf a ſingle evening to 
| the luxury of your flippers, to read this 
child of nature, and favourite of the Graces, 
One fable I am determined you ſhall 
read; that is, provided you read me, for 
here it wn - 


Ls Drux Picxons. 


DEUX Pizeons $'aimotent d'amour tendre: 
L'un Pon sb ennuyant au logis, 
Fut aſſez fou pour entreprendre 
On voyage en lointain Pays. 
Laure lui dit: qu'allez vous faire? 
Voulez- vous quitter votre frote ? 
L'abſence eſt le plus grand des maux ; 
op Pas pour vous, cruel. Au moins que les travaux. 
Les 
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Les dangers, les ſoins du voyage, 
Changent un peu votre courage. 


Encor fi la ſaiſon 'avanFoit davantage! 
Attendez les Z&phyrs: qui vous preſſe? Un Corbeau- 


Tout--V'hcure annongoit malheur a queiqu” biſeau. 


Je ne ſongerai plus que rencontre funeſte, 
Ove Faucons, que rezeaux. Helas! dirai-je, i bleut: 


Mon frere a-t-il tout ce qu'il veut, 
Bon ſoupe, bon gite, & le rele? :-: + 
Ce diſcours &branla le cœur 
De notre imprudent voyageur :; 
Mais le deſir de voir, & l'humeur inquiete 
L emporterent enfin. II dit: ne pleurez point: 


Trois jours au plus rendront mon ame latisfaite 
Te reviendrai dans peu conter de point en point 


Mes aventures & mon frere. 


, | 
Je le déſennuierai: quicongue ne voit guere, 
N'a guere à dire auſſi. Mor voyage e 


Vous ſera d'un plaifir extreme 


Je dirai: Pero la, telle choſe m 'avint: 


Vous y croirez étre yous-meme, 


A ces mots, en pleurant, ils fe dicent adieu. 


Le voyageur s'eloigne; & voila qu'un nuage 
1'oblige de cbercher retraite en Ade lieu. 
Un ſeul arbre s'offrit, tel encor que Porage 
Maltraita le Pigeon en depit du feuillage. 
L'air devenu ſerein, il part tout morfondu, 
Zeche du mieux qu'il peut ſon corps charge de plule; 
Dans un champ a Vecart voit du bled repandu, 
Voit un Pigeon auprès, cela lui donne envie; 
iy vole, il eſt pris: ce bled couvroit d'un las 
Les menteurs & traitres appäts. 
Le las etoit uſé; ſi bien que de fon alle, 
De ſes pieds, de fon bec, Poiſeau le rompt enfin: 


Quelque plume y perit, & le pis du deſtin 


ut qu'un certain Vautour, à l. ſerre cruelle, 
Vo L. I. | F yy Vit 


ade thi (hho NR 
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Faut-il que tant d' objets ſi doux & fi charmants 
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Vit notre malheureux, qui trainant a ficelle, 


Et les morceaux du las qui Pavoit attrape, 
Sembloit un forgat Echappe. 


Le Vautour gen alloit le lier, . des nues 
Fond 4 fon tour un Aigle aux ailes ertendues., 


Le Pigeon profita du conflit des voleurs, 


S'envola, s'abattit auprès d'une mazure, 


rut pour ce coup que ſes malheurs 
Finiroient par cette aventure: 
Mais un frippon d'enfant, cet Age eſt (ans pitié, 


Prit fa fronde, & du coup tua plus d'a moitie 


La volatile malheureuſe, 
Qui maudiſſant fa curioſits, 
Trainant Paile, & tirant le pied, 
Demi ͤmorte, & demi boiteuſe, 
Droit au logis s'en retourna: 
Que bien que mal elle arriva, 
Sans autre aventure fächeuſe. 


Voila nos gens rejoints; & je laiſſe a Juger 
Ve combien de e ils Payerent leurs peines. 


Amants, vente 2UX amants, voulez- vous voyager ? 


Que ce ſoit aux rives prochaines. 


Soyez-vous Nun & Pautre un monde toujours beau, 


Toujours divers, toujours nouveau : 


Tenez-vous lieu de tout, comptez pour rien le reſte. 
Jai quelquefois aimè: je n'aurois pas alors, 


Contre le Louvre & ſes tréſors, 


Contre le frmament & fa voüte celeſte, 


Change les bois, change les lieux, 


 Honores par les pas, Eclaites par les yeux 


De Faimable & jeune Bergere, 
Pour qui, ſous le fils de Cychere, 


le ſervis engage par mes premiers ſerments. 


Helas! quand reviendront de ſemblables moments: 
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Me laiſſent vivre au gre de mon ame inquiete * 
Ah! fi mon cur oſoit encor ſe renflammer! 
Ne ſentirai-Je plus de charme qui m'arréte? 


Ai-Je paſic le temps d'aimer ? ? 


1s that charming ? It is indeed inde- 


ſeribably ſo. But La Fontaine's beauties 
need not be pointed out; like Lady * 
Hervey's, they are felt as ſoon. as ſeen. 


In this age of goddeſſes and angels, when 
almoſt every woman is a Juno, a Venus, or a tenth 
Muſe, this Lady can pretend to little merit. Sbe 
is neither an angel nor a goddeſs. She is only a 

very pretty Woman, very ſenſible, very amiable, 


| and very well-bred. ” 
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LETTER XXII. 
70 MY FRIBND oy PARIS. 


o cannot conceive the notions tlie 
I common people of England have of 
your countrymen. When the maid (a 
very ugly woman) came into my room 
this morning to make my fire, I aſked her 
my two uſual queſtions : What's o'clock ? 
and, what ſort of day is it? Sir, ſays ſhe, 
it is palt nine; a very cold morning; and, 
the Lord's holy name be ever bleſſed and. 
praiſed, God is above the Devil ſtill, the 
French are all killed! A1, ſays J. All, 
ſays ſhe. I could not conceive what ſhe 
meant !—lI don't underſtand you.— Sir, 
| here's the tory, I heard it this moment from 
a very genteel gentleman, a very pretty“ 
gentleman indeed, in the grocer's thop, 
where I went to buy ſome ſugar for my 
miſtreſs, -- The: Count d'Eſtan gus, Sir, 
| brought 
* When Saliſbury tells Lady Conſtance that 
| Lewis is to be married to Blanch, and that France 
is to make peace with England, the anſwers z 
Fellow, be gone; I cannot brook thy fight : 
This news bath made thee a mod ugly man. 


: * 


1 
brought the whole French fleet to the land 
of Jarſeys, and made a landing of twenty 
thouſand men; but the brave Britiſh boys 
(and ſhe was almoſt crying with pleaſure) 
fell upon them, and did not leave a mother's 
babe of them alive —How many brave 
Britiſh boys were there ? Sir, there was but 
fifteen hundred, — Why that was a very 
| ſmall number to kill twenty thouſand men. 
Sir, they were only Frenchmen } oh, they 
ate a daſtardly ſet of dogs; they are daunted 
in a minute, Sir: but indeed it's no wonder, 
for you know they never eats but ſallad 
and frogs. But they mult be fools too as 
well as cowards ; for what brought them 
there? Didn't they know they'd. be kilt ? 
Yes, they know'd it well enough ; for they 
no Ger got their legs on the ground, 
than off they run'd like a flock of geeſe.— 
But you ſeem to be very violent againſt 
me French: did they ever do you any harm? 
No, Sir, they never did me any harm in 
partiklar; but I can't bear the name of 
them; I hate them worſe than toads; and 
every true-born Englihwoman and Eng- 
 Ifhroan too onght to hate them as much 
das [ do. Don't they come over here to 
_ dreſs hair, and cook, and ſkip and dance, 
and danco away with our money, and 
- ſack 
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fack the very blood out of this poor 

country? It is a ſhame for the nobility to 
encourage them as they do; fo it is. 1 
wiſh the mob had killed them all when they 

burnt the chapels, for a naſty papiſh crew _ 

as they are: yes, Sir, they are all papiſhes, 
and locuſes, and caterpillars, and varmin.— 

Lord knows when her eloquence would 
have ended, if 1 had not told her 1 Wanted 
to get up. 

This is the only country in the world 
where every human being is a politician. 
The lower claſſes of people here do not _ 

talk politics by way of amuſement, as ian 
other countries; they take a real-hearted 
intereſt in every ching that is going for- 
ward. It is equal to them whether the 
ſubject 1 is foreign or domeſtic ; whether it 
18 poſlible for them to know any thing of it 
or not; they catch a corner of it, their 
heads heat, they ſupport their opinions by 
the moſt Paso oratory, and when words 
fail them, they very frequently come to 
blows, i 

As I was ale through a court that 
leads into the Strand, a few days after the 
election for the City of Weſtminſter was 

. over, I heard a woman cry, Murder, A 
3 crowd had got into the en try; ; and I aſked | 
Ins a man 
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a man that was there, what was the matter? 
It is a carpenter, ſays he, that is beating 
his wife, and who has been beating her 


theſe three days. That, ſaid I, is very 


cruel: why is he ſuffered to beat her? O, 
Sir, ſhe deſerves it; ſhe never lets the 


poor man have a moment's peace; ſhe 


has been tormenting him this great while 


about his vote, and this is the cauſe of the 


quarrel: he voted for Lord Lincoln; and 
he wanted him to vote for Charles * Fox. 


Well, but ſaid I, ſhe ought to be quiet 


now, the election is "_ and Mr. Fox has 
ſucceeded. That, Sir, is the reaſon her 
huſband has been be eating her ever ſince. 
She is continually crow! over him, and 
telling him that he is a dirty dog, that he 


wanted to enſlave his country ; but that, 


thanks be to God, the City of Weltminller 


will be free in ſpite of him. 


T was thinking after, where this woman 


had got the idea of preſerving the liberty 


of the City of Weſtminſter; and recollected 
that it muft have Wen from the ſong of the 


1 day, 


Wben a man here, by great talents or any other 


extraordinary merit, becomes a favourite, be fre- 
quently loſes the title of Miſter, Charles Fox and. 
Horace Walpole are much oftener talke&of, and 


better known, than Mr. Walpole or Mr. Fox. 


43. 
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a which I had heard at the huftings, 
and which J had bought. It was, as you 


may ſuppoſe, outrageouſly violent againſt 


the miniſtry, and every verſe ended with 
Us chorus, to the tune of Langolee: 


LY, Now i is the time, my brave fellows, 
an er,, 
« Well honour for Fox and Rodney for 
5 ever, 
3 And join heart and hand i in a noble en- 
deavour, 
For ſetting the City of Welte 
6 free. 5 


The poetry you ſee is /-befllwint, the 
thy mes rich, the ſentiments great, and the 
| muße papitlar The whole, I dare ſay, 
contributed not a little towards enflaming 
the brain of this patriotic fernale, 


P. S. It is worth your while to come to 


England, were it only to ſee an election 


and a cock-match, There is a celeſtial 
ſpirit of anarchy and enthuſiaſm in theſe 
two ſcenes, that words cannot paint, and 
of which no countryman of yours can 

ever form an idea. 
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EET PN OEXIVE 
Made two obſervations in my travels; 
1 one, that the people of every country 


make ſomething well; the other, that every 


nation has a peculiar manner of ruining 


itſelf. The Engliſh ruin themſelves by 


play ; the French, by women , the Iriſh, 


by hoſpitality ; the Swiſs, by drinking; 
and the Germans, by a multitude of ſer- 


vants. I ſhould nat have ſaid every, I 


ſhould have ſaid ae every, The Haltans 
don't ruin themſelves, becaule they are 

ruined already. However, individuals 
among them ao; ſome Milaneſe, for ex- 


ample, by eating; ſome Venetians, by 


gallantry and gaming; ſome Neapolitans, 


by equipages and embroidery; and ſeveral 
Romans, by. every ſpecies. of impurity. . 


Neither do the Dutch ruin themſelves; it 
is not, however, becauſe they are already 
ruined ; but becauſe they are too phleg- 
matic to ruin themſelves any way. The 


few who do deſtroy. themſelves, do it by 


_ avanice, by lending money at exorbitant 
intereſt on bad ſecurities, . 


Bogle: 
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There are Dutchmen too who ruin them- 
| ſelves by flowers. I do not guaranty the 


truth of this anecdote, though I heard it | 


from perſons of veracity in Holland. A 
man, whoſe paſſion was for flowers, and 
| Who had an uncommon fine tulip-root of 
a very particular kind, heard that another 
| floriſt had one as fine as his. He pur- 
chaſed it from him for a ſum of money ſo 
large, I dare not mention it ; and when he 
had got it into his poſſeſſion, he broke it 
to pieces with his heel, ſaying, Now 
© there is not in the world another tulip- 
root equal to min. 
Every nation excels too in making ſome- 
thing. The French make gold and ſilver 
ſtuffs and political lyes better than any 
people in the world. The Italians make 
ces, maccaroni, and religious lyes to admi- 
ration, The Saxons make excellent porce- 
laine. The Dutch are famous for making 
ſea - landſcapes. The Flemiſh, for making 
Jace. And the Engliſn— why the Eng- 
liſh, I think, make men and women i better 
than any nation | know. © 
here ĩs a better race of men and women 
in England than I have ever ſeen in any 
other country. If any one aſks me why i 
is ſo; I anſwer, J can't tell, If he aſks 
PE 5 Mme: 


E 
me how I know-that it is fo, I anſwer, by 
looking at them. There is alſo a better 
race of dogs * and horſes here than in any 
other country I have ſeen; but there are 

too a great many garrons and cuts. 


P. S. Well, reader, you are an unſul⸗ >. 
pecting creature. With what eaſy good- 
nature did you walk into the trap I laid 
for you ! How- were you delighted at 
hearing me call marine views, /ea-land- 
ſecapes ! The blundering Iriſhman ! Til be 
ſworn, you ſmiled; and that becauſe you 

thought yourſelf cleverer than me. Now 
that you are not quite ſo /rre of your ſupe- 5 
riority, perhaps you look grave. 


3 Not to ſpeak of a great many Very promiſing ; 
dere en. . 
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RAY, Sir, faid I to a Frenchman in 
Je playhouſe, is that the third act 
that is ended? © Yes, Sir,” ſays he, © that 
is the third act that is ended; it is the 
“ fourth which is going to begin.“ His 
anſwer firuck me; this man, ſaid I to 
myſelf, has anſwered my queſtion thrice : 

yes, Sir; once it is the third act that is 

ended; twice—it is the fourth which is 
going to begin, was a third anſwer, We 


entered into . and [ found him 
a very ſenſible man. 


At ſupper, that att: | told a lady the 


anſwer I had received, and that it had 


{ſurpriſed me. Why? faid ſhe. Had he 
aſked me the quettion, Madam, I ſhould 
have thought him anſwered Vith, Ves, Sir. 


le was a politer man than you are, ſays 


the, You are a Spartan; he was an 
Athenian. I felt fooliſh. 1 don't ſee, 
Madam, how he was politer than I ſhould A 
be: my anſwer gave all the information __ 
neceſſary to be given; to ſay it thrice was 
ſuperfluous.— Tric, Sir; but your Ou, 
„ 5 - Monſicur, 


[wy 1 
| Monf eur, would have been harſh (dur). It 
is only as much as you are 9% ed to ſay. 
It is cutting a man ſhort, and telling him 
you don't defire any farther converſation 
with him. Whereas, by ſeeming to in- 
tereſt yourſelf in the queſtion he aſks you, 
and taking ſome pains to give bim the 
fulleſt anſwer you can, you ſhew a deſire 
10 oblige him, to continue a converſation 
with him, and encourage him (particularly 
if he be a ſtranger) ta ſpeak to you again. 
I found that ſhe was perfectly in the right; 
for his anſwer had exactly the effect on me 
that ſhe deſcribed. This is a nothing - I. 
mention it as ſuch ; but it is very eſſential 
to be known by every traveller Who wiſhes 
ic render himſelf agreeable to foreigners. 
It is alſo a charaQeriftic trait of UE e French | 
nation. 
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LETTER XXVL 


Ti is inconceivable how differently mer 


talk about women in this world. Some 5 
by with Jaffier; 


Can there in women be ſuch glorious faith 2: 


Blure all ill ftories of thy ſex are falſe. _ 


Oh woman ! lovely woman! Nature made thee 


To temper man: we had. been. ſees without 1 


Fou. 

Angels are had fair, to look like you : 
There's in you all that we believe of Heay'n, 
: Amazing brightneſs, purity, and truth, 

_ Eternal joy, and everlaſting love. 


And ſome with 55 Caſtalio; ® 


Woman, the fountain of all human frailty | E 
W hat mighty ills have not been done by woman? 


Who was't betray'd the Capitol? A woman. 


Who loft Mark Antony. the world 2 A woman : 
Who was the cauſe of a long ten years war, 
And laid at laſt old Troy in aſhes? eee 
Deſtructive, damnable, deceitful woman, 
Woman to man firſt as a blefling given, 
When innocence and love were in their primes, 
Happy « while in Paradiſe they lay, 
But Ry: Woman long'd to go altray ; 


Some 


Reader, are vou a Jaffer or a Caſtalio 7 - 


E 
Some fooliſh 1 new adventure needs muſt prove, 
And the firſt devil ſhe ſa w, ſhe chang 'd. her 
love; 
To his temptations: fewdly the incliry d 
Her ſoul, and for an apple damn'd mankind. 


1 remember twenty years ago I uſed to 
converſe often on this ſubject, wiſh a 
couſin of mine, an officer, who was a very 
wild young man. So oppoſite were our 
opinions on this head, that we never met, 
but we quarrelled. He ſwore © women 
were as wily as ſerpents ,” ſaid, © that 
they were harmleis as doves.“ I was 
perpetually comparing them to lambs; 
he was continually dae them to E 
wild-cats. 

He went abroad; and as he was a very 
amiable man, he made himſelf friends 


Wherever he went, | have not ſeen him 


theſe fifteen years till yeſterday, We 
dined together /2te-4-:2te, and talked over 
the days of our vouth and our travels, 
| We talked of men and manners, women 


and things; and, in ſhort, of a great va- 


riety of ſubjects. Well, fays he to me, 
have you the ſame ideas of the ſublime 
virtues and celeſtial ſoftneſs of the fair ſex 
you had when I knew you? Yes, ſaid I, 
'F have never kept company but with good 
TE women; 
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women; and I think more highly of them 
every day: you thought ill of them before 
you went abroad, and, I dare ſay, you 


think much worſe of them now that you 


are returned. Says he, you are miſtaken ; 
when I knew you, I had ſeen but few 
women; and thoſe merited the character 


_ I gave them. Since we parted I have 


ſeen a great many, both in England and 
on the continent; and this is the reſult of 
my knowledge and obſervation. Women 
reſemble a ladder; and this ladder re- 
ſembles Virgil's * oak; its top points to 
Heaven, its foot to Tertarus : 1 have 
mounted every rung of i it; 1 have ſtudied . 
women from the court to. the cottage ; 
and have, in conſequence, divided the 
ſex into ten claſſes. The firſt claſs are 
angels; the laſt claſs are devils. Neither 
of theſe claſſes is large. The ſecond is 
charming: the ninth is wicked. Theſe 
two claſſes are very conſiderable. The 
latter of them may juſtly be compared to 
apes, foxes, hyenas, wild-cats; the former 
to every thing that is amiable in the 
creation. Of the remaining ſix there are 
1 5 t WO 
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| two that are ſupremely ridiculous, and 
| four as inſipid as unſeaſoned melons. | 
I told him, Ma'am, I ſhould write you 
our dialogue, and aſked him in what claſs 
1 ſhould place you. I am afraid to tell 
you his anſwer. Had he ranked you in 
the firſt claſs, 1 ſhould have told you with 
pleaſure ;: but I dare not tell you he Pl laced 
you only 1 in the ſecond, 


LE T- 
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LETTER XXVI. 


OMAN is a very nice and a very 
complicated machine. Her ſprings 
are infinitely delicate; and differ from 
thoſe of man pretty nearly as the work of 
a repetition-watch does from that of a 
town- clock. Look at her body; how 
delicately formed! Examine her ſenſes , 
how exquiſite and mice! Obſerve her un- 
derſtanding ; how ſubtle and acute! But 
| look into her heart; there is the watch 
work, compoſed of parts ſo minute in 
| themſelves, and fo wonderfully combined, 
that they muſt be ſeen by a microſcopic 
eye to be clearly comprehended, | 
The perception of a woman is as quick 
as lightning. Her penetration is intuition ; 
I had almoſt ſaid inſtinct. By a glance of 
her eye ſhe ſhall draw a deep ard juſt con- 
cluſion. Aſk her how ſhe formed it ; ſhe 
cannot anſwer the queſtion. The philo- 
ſopher deduces inferences; and his infer- 
ences ſhall be right; but he gets to the 
head of the ſtair-caſe, if J may fo fay, by 
flow degrees, and mounting ſtep by ſtep. 
| She 
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She arrives at the top * of the ſtair- caſe as 
well as he; but whether ſhe leaped or flew 
there, is more than ſhe knows herſelf, 
While ſhe truſts her inſtinct ſhe is ſcarce 
ever deceived ; ſhe is generally loſt when 
ihe attempts to reaſon. 

As the perception of women is ſur- 
priſingly quick; fo their fouls and imagi- 
nations are uncommonly ſuſceptible. Few 
of them have Þ talents enough to write; 
but when they do, how lively are their 
pictures! how animated their deſcriptions! 
But if few women write, they all talk; 
and every man may judge of them in this 
point, from every circle he goes into, 


7 Spirit in converſation depends entirely 


upon 
* I muſt be underſtood to mean here within a 
certain circle of ideas, 
1 ſhould rather fay culture than talents, 1 
have known women very uncommonly endowed by 
nature, and more of them of this country than of 
any other, Lady Hamilton, for example, has a 
very ſuperior talent for muſic, Her execution on 
the harpfichord is perfect; and ſhe compoles e 
tempore better than any woman in Europe, Lady 
Althorp too has a very uacommon talent for draw- 


ing. I have not ſeen compoſitions of any amateurs 


equal to her's for taſte and invention, If thoſe 
two ladies had applied themſelves to writing, I 
will venture to ſay, they would have been charming 
authors. How delightful a Writer is path Mary 
Wertley Montague ! 
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upon fancy; 3 and women all nr the 
world talk better than men. Let a * man 


and a woman of apparently equal under- 


ſtandings go together to an opera or to a 


maſquerade : ſee which of them will enjoy 


the moſt pleaſure, and bring home the 


greateſt number of intereſting anecdotes. 


Have they a character to pourtray, or a 


figure to deſcribe? They give but three 


| traits of either one or the other, and the 
character is known, or the figure placed 
before our eyes. Why ? From the ſuſcep- 


tibility of their imaginations: their fancies. 


receive lively impreſſions from thoſe prin- 
_ cipal traits, and they paint thoſe impreſſions 


with the ſame vivacity with which they 
received them. I remember ſeeing an 
Engliſh lady at Geneva who had juſt come 


out of Italy. She painted the paſſage of 
the Alps in fix phraſes better than I could 


have done by 4 forinight's labour upon 


Paper. 


only. differently mixed in women from 


what 
+ Let it rather be a boy and a girl of the ſame 


age, wb go to an opera or a play for the firſt time, 
The novelty is equally ftriking and intereſting for 


both. See which will comprehend the quickeſt, 
which will receive the livelieſt impreſſions, and 


retain longeſt the impreſſions they receive. 


I look upon it that the elements are not 


ſs, 


1 

what they are in men, but that they are 
almoſt of different ſorts. Their fire is 
purer; their clay is more refined. The 
difference, I think, may be about the 
fame that there is between air and ether, 
between culinary and electrical fire. "The 
ztherial ſpirit is not given perhaps in ſo 
large a portion to women as to men; but 
it is a more ſubtle, and it is a finer ſpirit. 
Jet a woman of fancy warm in converſa- 
on, ſhe ſhall produce a hundred charming 
mages, among which there ſhall not be one 
indelicate or coarſe. Warm a man on the 
lame ſubject ; he ſhall poſſibly find ſtronger 
alluſions, but they thall neither be ſo 
brilliant nor ſo chaſte 

As to gracefulneſs of expreſſion, it be: 
torigs almofl exciuſtyv 2 to women. 

But men, you ſay, have founder judg- 
ments. That they unqueſtionably have ; 
and for that, I confeſs, I never could fee. 
but one reaſon, the difference of their 
education, To the age of thirteen or 
fourteen, girls are every where ſuperior to 
boys. At fourteen, a boy begins to get 
ſome advantages over a girl, and he con- 
tinues to improve, by means of education, 
till three or four and twenty, poitibly till 
thirty. Her ene ſuch as it is, is 
over 


E 
cover at eighteen. He has all the fountains 
of knowledge opened to him; intereſt to 
ſumulate him to exerciſe his parts; rivals 
to emulate ; opponents to conquer, His 
talents are always on the ſtretch. To 
this he adds the advantage of travel; and 
if he even ſhould not go abroad, he can 
enter into an infinite number of bouſes in 
| London, when ſhe can be permitted to 
"B go into but few. A ſound judgment 
1 Tannot be formed but by continual exer- 
| 8. and frequent compariſons. It is im- 
poſſible for women to have theſe advan- 
ugs; and thence, I believe, the principal 
3 cauſe of the inferiority of their judgments. 
The livelineſs of their fancies and of their 
feelings, you will ſay, contributes alſo to 
_ weaken their powers of judging. That 
probably does enter for ſomething , hut 
education muſt be the grand cauſe ; for 
how many men are there among your 
acquaintance, who join ſolid judgments to 
fine feelings and warm imaginations? _ 
Take a man and a woman who have 
never been out of the village in which 
they were born, and neither of whom 
knows how to read; I queſtion very much 
if his diſcretive faculties will be found to 
: be ſtronger than her's, 
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As judgment then can come but from 
knw, I will readily agree, that the 
number of women who have ſolid judg- 
ments is very ſmall. But if I do not con- 
tend for them on this point as equal io 
men, I believe you will not diſpute the 
ſaperior ſenſibility of their ſouls, Their 
feelings are certainly more exquiſite than 
thoſe of men ; and their ſentiments greater 
and more refined. Though the ſeverity, 
i1l-temper, negle& and perfidy of men 
often force women to have recourſe to. * 
diſſimulation; yet when they have noble 
characters to deal with, how fincere and 
ardent is their love] how delicate and folid 
their attachment! Woman is not near fo 
- ſelfiſh a creature as man. When a man 
is in love, the object of his paſſion-1s, if 1 
may fo ſay, himſelf, When a woman is 
enamoured of a man, ſhe forgets herſelf, 
the world, and all that it contains, and 
wiſhes to exiſt only for the object of her 
affection. How few men make any 
„ violent 


* Even among thoſe unhappy females who gain 
their miſerable exiſtence by cunning and fallehoogs, 
there is ſcarcely one who has not been taught 
pPerfidy by cruel experience, and who has not been 
deceived, before the ever thought of deceiving ; 
for in love, 2s at play, moſt tharpers were dupes in 
the beginning. 
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violent ſacrifices to ſentiment! But how 


many women does every man know, who 


have ſacrificed fortune and honours to 
noble, pure, and diſintereſted motives 
A man mounts a breach; he braves 


danger, and obtains a victory. This is 
glorious and great. He has ſerved his 
country, he has acquired fame, prefer- 
ment, riches. Wherever he appears, re- 


ſpect awaits him, admiration attends him, 
crowds preſs to meet. him, and theatres 


receive him with burſts of applauſe, His 


glory dies not with him. Hiſtory pre- 
ſerves his memory from oblivion, That 


thought cheers his dying hour; and his laft _ 
words pronounced with feeble 1 ae. 
25 1 fhall not all die. 


A woman ſends her bufband: to the war; 


f ſhe lived but in that huſband. Her foul goes 
with him. She trembles for the dangers of 


the ſea; ſhe trembles for the dangers of the 


land. Every billow that ſwells ſhe thinks 
is to be his tomb; every ball that flies ſhe 
imagines is duected againſt him. A brilliant 
capital appears to her a dreary deſart: 
her univerſe was a man; and that man's 


life, her terrors tell her, is in danger. Her 


G72 8 are Bays of IOW 3 her nights. are 


Ken 
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ſleepleſs nights. She fits immoveable, her 
mornings, in all the dignity and com- 
poſure of grief, like Agrippina in her 


chair; and when at night [he teeks repoſe, 


i repoſe has fled her couch: the ſilent tears 


ſteal down her cheek, and wet her pillow ; 
or if by chance exhauſted nature finds an 
hour's ſlumber, her fancy, ſickened by 


her diſtempered foul, ſees in that ſeep a 


bleeding lover or bis s angled corſe. Time Z 


paſſes, and her grief increaſes ; till, worn 
out at length by too much tenderneſs, ſhe. 
falls the victim of too exquilite a le; alibility, 


and ſin ks with forrow to her grave. 
No, cold uafe cling reader, theſs are not 


. B of. my creation. They are neither 


charged nor embelliſhed ; but both copied 
faithful! 'y from nature—'The Count * 


b. Eftaing, and Lady Cornwallis, 


le is now 2 Grande e of Spain, covered with 
71 bande, and aiming to arrive at the head of the 


tate. His ſentiments were ve ery noble; but they 


had for object only himfelf. "Vas anfortuna te lady 


thought not of herfelf; ſhe e tied for another. 


The circumſtarces Aa to about this Ochcer 
I was an eye-witneſs of. I ſaw him laſt Apiil ſur- 
rounded in the public g gardens at Paris by crow ds 


of admirers ; and one night that he came to the 


opera, the hats 8 received him With re- 


e acclamations. 
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LETTER XXVI. 


LoR fe partage, mais non pas la louanze y 
And hence the reaſon why authors and 

beauties deteſt each other ſo ſincerely. 
You, Madam, are an exception, and ſo 


undoubtedly, Sir, are you. You know 


too, each of you, one or two more ex- 
ceptions; but I am ſure you will admit 
mme truth of my aſſertion for all the other 


Siſter-beauties and Brother-wits of your | 


acquaintance. 


The influnt « a very Peau girl begins 


46. attract the admiration of the world, 
Lord, ſays an inferior beauty, 1 wonder 


what the men can ſee in Miſs —; lam 
ſure there are a hundred women in London 
handſomer than ſhe is, meaning by theſe, 


hundred women one fingle woman only, 
that is herſelf. The certain proof of this 


is, that there is not one of theſe hundred 


beauties, whoſe merits this lady will not 
deny, as ſoon as ever ſhe heart her parti- 


cular ly praiſed, 


Au 
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An author's fate is nearly the ſame. 
As ſoon as he begins to be well ſpoken 


of, there iſſues forth an intrepid band of 
Myrmidons, all ready to knock him down, 
for no other reaſon but becauſe he has got 


up. Every author is a monopoliſt. He 


would have all the praiſe in the world for 
himſelf. He does not fee. that there is 
room for Horace and Virgil on the fame 


ſhelf, He cannot comprehend that Shak- 


ſpeare may be talked of for a quarter of 
an hour, and Richardſon for a quarter of, 
| an our after. No. Were he to fill a 
library for a friend, he would put no 
man's works in it but his own; and it he 


could effect it, he would never let people 


talked of. A remarkably daring criminal 


was executed 1n Paris. Voltaire ſupped 
that night in a large company, where the 
converſation turned principally upon this 
man's crime, and his behaviour at the 
place of execution. The Wit bore it as 
long as he could; but at laſt, unable to 


talk of any other ſubject, I remember 
d propos of this, a trait of Voltaire, He 
was jealous of a man that Was nanged, 
becauſe he thought he was too mch 


— 


contain himſelf, he cried out,“ No con- 


Mag. , 
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* verſation but about this infamous miſ- 
* creant, and Merope was acted to- night!“ 
The love of praiſe is very laudable. A 


' generous ambition ought to be the firſt 
paſſion of every noble mind. But, dear 


Sirs, and dear Madams, do not think you 


are adding to your laurels by clipping thoſe 


of other people. Permit me to aſſure you, 


you are doing the contrary ; you are clip- 
ping your own. Wit and beauty, however 


enchanting they may be, are of infinitely 


leſs value than a benevolent heart. The 
world is enlightened ; you cannot deceive 


it; it ſees your motive. And when you 


launch a farcaſm, or point an epigram, 


you may poſſibly give your rival a thght 


wound; but, be perſuaded, you give a 


nortal one fo yourſelf. 
Beauties, I have obſerved, are only | jea- 
lous of Beauties that they ſæe; but authors 


are jealous of authors whom they never 
have ſeen. Some indeed carry it {till 
farther; they envy the dead. Voltaire 
was one of theſe. n every mat! 


that had acquired far e in any part of the 


world, from Homer down to Jean Baptiſte 


Rouſſeau. In this country, thauk heaven, 


there is no envy; and if, by chance, a 
writer is criticiſed, it is only done through 


good- 
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good - nature, for the ſake of enlightening 
him. One conſolation he is ſure of, that 

whenever he is ill-ſpoken of, it will be, at 
leaſt, in delicate language. The matter 
may be ſevere, but it will be ſoftened by 
the elegance of the manner. I had a fine 
| banquet for my vanity one day in a book- | 
ſeller's ſhop, where I was unknown, and 
where I went to purchaſe Mr. Hayley's 
Z Eſſay on Hiſtory. The bookſeller had it 
not; and while his boy was bringing it 
from another ſhop, I aſked him ſome 
queſtions about new publications, No, 

Sir, ſays a genteel- looking man that was 

there, there is no taſte in this country; 
they buy all manner of traſn; and, what 
is worſe, they praiſe if after. I wrote 
formerly ; but ſeeing the age had no diſ- 
cernment, I left it off; and now, Sir, 
there is ſcarce any thing but wretched 
ſcriblers in the whole kingdom, There 

certainly, Sir, ſaid I, are great aumbers 95 

ok bad writers in every country; but, 1 
believe, there are ſome authors here at 

| preſent who have as ſtrong ſenſe, as much. 

| ingenuity, and as highly pol: ſhed taſte as 

i are to be found in any nation of Europe.— 
Who are they, Sir? I am ſure I ſhould be 
very giad to know them Dr. Jo! ſon, 

Sir, 


grant, is a fine writer; Mr. Sheridan- 
He begged to be excuſed; he ſaw very 
| little merit in any of them; and if they 
had /me, it was buried under ſach heaps 
of blemiſnes, as entitled them, on the 
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| Sir, muſt be allowed to be a nervous and 
; profound moraliſt ; Mr. Burke, you muſt 


whole, rather to cenſure than to praiſe. 


He then particulariſed a number of their 
defects, ſeaſoning his criticiſms, every 
now and then, with moſt abuſive epithets. 
As I am not fond either of abuſe or falſe- 

| hoods, I ſhall not copy any of his remarks 
on theſe gentlemen. I mentioned to him 
afterwards two or three others in d: ferent 
lines of literature. One was a mounte- 
bank ; another had not common ſenſe; a 
third was wretched, execrable. Now 
here, thought 1, is a fine occaſion for me 
to fiſh out a compliment for myſelf. This 
man dees not know me; and as he is ſo 
outrageouſly violent againſt all the world, 
ga /ittle_ praife from him will be doubly 


grateful. Pray, Sir, (addreſling him with 


an infinuating tone of voice, and feeling 


all complacency within) have you read 
Sherlock's Letters! Yes, Sir, 1 have read 


him; and a very laborious thick-headed 


fellow he 1—1 looked like ard in the 


Critic, 


g eee 
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TCritic, when Sneer gives bim his portrait, 


I ſtrove to laugh, and repeat his words— 


Ha! ha! ha! Yes, Sir, he is a very la- 


borious—l wanted to ſay the other word; 


but muck-headed Ruck in my throat; I 


could not get it out &. You may judge 


I did not ſtay much longer; I had got 


enough of his converſation ; ſo I took up 


my poem, and walked tf muttering to 


myſelf, like Sofia, „ an enemy to the 


deny. 


6 muſes and to muſic, ” 


*l plead 1% to tabour © Thich-headedvefs | 
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' HILE Admiral Rodney was beat- 
ing the Spamards laſt winter, 1 
was engaged in ſighting with the French. 
He was teaching Europe to reſpect the 
Britiſh lag; and J was teaching her to 
venerate the name of Shakſpeare. One 
advantage I had over this gallant Officer: 
He only conguered on the ocean; but 
carried the war into the very heart of the 
enemy 1 I country, and fought. Voltaire 
beſore the gates of the Louvre. One ad- 
vantage this gallant Cfficer had over me; 
he gained ſever al handred pounds a year 
by his campaign and 11oft ſome hundreds 
by mine. The uncommon ſucceſs of my 
books has ruined me. However, I do not 
repine; for I not only acquired great lite- 
rary fame, but I endeavoured to ferve my 
country even in the war; I did all that I 
could to eat up her enemies, by dining 
and ſupping with thern almoſt every day 
of my: Ine, 
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I 129 J 
P. 8. Congreve faid there was ſom me- 
thing very like wit in Cibber's Plays. 1 


declare, upon reading over theſe Letters, 


thought once or 3 [ ſaw ſomething 
very like vanity in them. And, Reader, 


after all, who knows but the Reviewers 

were in the right? May be I am a vain 
man, Well, if I am, it is not a crime. 
There is no great harm in 2 little innocent 


vanity. If it was a fin, what would be- 


come of all the women in the world? And 
what would become of my friends the 


French? 
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LETTER XXX 


having a 5 15 n of vanity. Enes, 


perhaps, is not leſs intereſting, for having 


a little daſh of the coxcomb in him, I as: 


the pious AEneas has been objected to a 


thouſand times; and yet it was the judrcrous 
Virgil who made him ſay it. 
When a man is in a firange country, 
where nobody knows his merits, and where 
he wants to have them known, What would 
you have him do? You would have him 
Wait till people have time to weigh him, 
and if he has real merit it will then appear. 


That, I grant you, is the better way ; bat 


then it is fo. tireſome to wait, and it coſts. 
others ſo much trouble to find out theſe 
perfections: whereas telling the world eat 


once what you are, ſaves zt trouble and 


yourſelf tine. 80 thought Mneas 3. and ſe 
think I. 


Readers are divided. Into: two Kale 


people who have talents, and people who 
have none. Thoſe who have no parts. 


cannot diſcover Four merits z thoſe who 
have, 
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kaye, if they do not talk againſt you, 
poſſeſs at leaſt the ſecret of holding their 
tongues. Now an author canndt have. 
fame unleſs he is praiſed : the ignorant 
can't praiſe him, and the knowing won't. 
1 fee no reſource left him but 10 praiſe 
himſelt. 


Conſidering that this is my real way of 
thinking, I ſhould imagine my reader 


ought to be ſurpriſed at my modeſty in 
paying myſelf ſo few compliments. How 


ever, as I have obſerved, there is no kind 


of writing leſs ſucceſofil than panegyric ; 
nor any ſpecies of panegyric leſs reliſhed 
than that which an author beſtows upon 
_ himſelf, I here renounce vanity and all its 


works, and promiſe faithfully never to 
praiſe myſelf again as long as 1 live. And 


that you may not be in doubt about my 


motives for this ſacrifice, I confeſs to you 


_ that it is ſolely to pay my court to my 
readers, and particular! y to my dear brother- 
authors. 


All the world has condemned Virgil for 


that * I am the pious Fineas, I will ven- 
ture to aſſert, that Virgil is in the right; 


and that all the world is in the wrong. 


AEneas 


* Sum pius Aneas. 


Facas is 1207 vain; he only praiſes his 
his underſtanding. The reaſon of this diſ- 


Power to have a good heart, but no man 
can give himſelf a good underſtanding. 


vain when J ſaid in my dedication to Lord 
Briſtol, my ſoul was pure; though it would 
bave been unpardonable vanity in me to 
have hinted that I had a ray of common 
ſenſe. 1 hope I have now convinced the 
reader, that, notwithſtanding appearances 
are ſomewhat againſt us, Aneas and 1 
5 are two very civil modeſt perſons, 


5 END or THE FigsST VoLUMs. 
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heart: the man alone is vain who praiſes 


unction is evident; it is in every man's 


Obvious conclulion : that J was not 


